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I 


4 “QHE plan to form a World Council of Churches was conceived 
in 1937. The draft constitution was elaborated 1 in the follow- 
ing year. ‘The invitations to the churches to participate in the 

_ formation of the Council were sent out in the winter 1938-1939. Then 

_came the war, during which thorough theological conversation be- 

tween the churches proved impossible. It is, therefore, not astonishing 
that the fundamental questions concerning the nature of the Council 
and its function have not yet been clarified and that at the present mo- 
ment the Council finds itself in the anomalous position of carrying very 
heavy responsibilities before it has come to a clear conception of its 
own character. 

There are several reasons why the task of clearer definition of the 
place of the World Council can no longer be postponed. 

The emergence of confessional theology and of confessing churches 
which have been led to confess their faith in relation to modern here- 
sies has a profound significance for the whole ecumenical situation. 
For the status confessionis implies that the question of the nature and 
limits of Christian koinonia becomes acute. And it is inevitable that 
this question is also-raised in relation to ecumenical interchurch rela- 
tionships. Already in 1935 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a theologian who has 
since proved by his witness and death how deeply his life was rooted in 
the Una Sancta, had warned the ecumenical movement that the strug- 
gle of the confessing church involved a decisive question for the ecu- 
menical movement: “Ist die Oekumene Kirche?” The Church is only 
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there where men witness to the Lordship of Christ and against his ene- 
mies. And there is no true unity where the unity in confessing the faith 
is lacking. Does the ecumenical movement have that unity? Does it 
seek that unity? And if not, is it truly the Church of Christ? (Evan- 
gelische Theologie, August 1935.) : 

In the meantime these questions have become more and more in- 
sistent. In other churches also the hour of renewed confession has 
struck. They also desire to know how far the ecumenical fellowship 
will help or hinder what they understand to be the most solemn duty 
of the Church. They demand that the World Council speak out as 
clearly in relation to the world issues as they are trying to speak them- 
selves in relation to national issues. Some who distrust all ‘‘official’”’ 
church bodies are critical of the World Council, since they do not con- 
sider that because of its representative structure, it will ever be able to 
give a lead in confessing the faith in relation to the great issues of our 
time. (See Karl Barth’s introduction to his volume, Eine Schweiser 
Stimme.) 

Others are more hopeful. There is today, in many circles, a very 
strong expectation concerning the work and the message of the World 
Council. Again and again it is stated that now at last the Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox Churches can speak with a common voice. 
‘The manner in which the frequent expression “The World Church” 
is being used suggests directly or indirectly that there now exists an 
organ through which the ninety churches which have agreed to join 
will regularly proclaim what is the mind of Christ with regard to the 
great spiritual, social, and political problems of our time. It is there- 
fore high time to answer the question whether these expectations are 
justified. Is the Council able and is it ready to speak the word of guid- 
ance which is so urgently desired for the life of the churches themselves _ 
and for the life of the world? 

The internal life of the World Council itself also makes clearer defi- 
nition of the Council’s nature and function imperative. Just as in the 
life of particular churches, the decisions which have to be taken in and 
by World Council organs nearly always involve a conception of the na- 
ture and function of the Church. The problem as to which churches 
shall be invited to join, the question of the attitude to the churches in 
Germany and Japan, the very different issue of relations with the Rus- 
sian Church and even the daily difficulties arising in the reconstruction 
work — all involve for their solution principles which can only be 
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formulated on the basis of a clear understanding concerning the char- 
_acter of the Council. If it does not prove possible to clarify this basic 
concept and to define these principles the only alternative is that all 
such decisions are taken in a purely pragmatic way and that the World 
~ Council becomes an opportunistic body in which church politics 
rather than the Word of Christ has right of way. 

It is, then, clear that the World Council has more to gain than to lose 
by attempting to say more clearly what it is and what it is not. At the 
same time, it is obvious that the attempt is not without danger. The 
member churches differ so greatly in the very presuppositions with 
which they approach the ecumenical situation, that the effort to arrive 
at a common conviction concerning the common task may well create 
new divergences. This would be regrettable, but it is certainly not a 
reason to avoid this discussion. For there can be no true fellowship 
where there is a fear to look into the foundations of that fellowship. 

The following thoughts are meant to serve as a starting point of a 
further discussion. It is hoped that that discussion may not only lead 
to a clarification in thought but also and especially have a bearing on 
the decisions which the World Council will have to take in the near 
future. 


II 


Background. It may be useful to begin with a very short summary 
of ecumenical development before the World Council was created. 

The first fact to be remembered is that during the last four centuries 
(in the case of relations between the Eastern and Western Churches 
much longer) the churches have lived in almost complete isolation 
from each other. There has, of course, been a great deal of intercon- 
fessional conversation and controversy, but this was at once too per- 
sonal, for it was most often discussion between individuals rather than 
churches, and too abstract, because it was generally discussion from 
one study to another and did not touch the actual faith and life of the 
congregations. The result is that even today the vast majority of church 
members, including the church’s ministers, have no sense of partner- 
ship in or obligation to a body which transcends the national and con- 
fessional limits of their own denomination. Very generally the Una 
Sancta of the creed (quite irrespective of the theological teaching of the 
church concerned) is in fact conceived as an invisible reality or un- 
reality. To believe in the Una Sancta means to most church members 
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that the Una Sancta is not of this world and that to pray and work for it 
in this dispensation is mere idealism. 

It is an astonishing fact that the churches have for so long considered 
this situation as more or less inevitable and normal and have not re- 
acted against this heresy. In the second half of the last century, how- 
ever, voices which expressed deep concern and disquiet over this ob- 
scuring of the Biblical conception of the Church began to be heard. 
These voices warned the churches that the constantly repeated conso- 
lation concerning the invisible unity of the Church was an opiate for 
the Christian people and that the New Testament knows nothing of a 
Christian Church which accepts its division into mutually exclusive 
self-contained organizations without seeking in any way to restore the 
unity of the Body of Christ. In this connection we owe a great debt to 
the Anglican Church which at this early stage not only called the sin of 
division by its name but also issued the clearest call to all the churches 
to repent for their sins and to show fruits worthy of repentance. We 
owe also a great deal to those non-church bodies which have worked 
for Christian unity at a time when the churches were still unaware 
that they had any responsibility in this connection. 

At last, asa result of the untiring efforts of a small group of pioneers, 
the ecumenical conferences of Stockholm and Lausanne are convened. 
For the first time in centuries, the churches meet together. But what 
do these meetings mean? Are they intended to demonstrate the one- 


ness of the Church of Christ and to declare the common faith? Are _ 


they a visible representation of the Una Sancta? In trying to answer 
these questions, we are confronted by a fundamental dualism in the 
definitions and statements which these conferences make and which 
are made concerning them. For on the one hand both conferences deny 
(in different ways) that they intend to speak on behalf of the churches 
and to represent the Church Universal. But both speak to the churches 
and to the world in such a way that they are inevitably regarded as 
claiming to represent, though ina very provisional and imperfect way, 
that unity which in New Testament language is the unity of the one 
Body, the one Church of Christ. 

hus, the Stockholm Conference says quite clearly that its resolu- 
tions will not in any way be binding on the Christian communions 
represented at the Conference, unless and until they are presented to 
and accepted by the authorities of each communion. It says also that 
it desires ‘“‘in the region of moral and social questions all Christians to 
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begin at once to act together, as if they were one body in one visible 
fellowship.” In these two ways it makes it clear that it does not claim 
to be the authorized and representative voice of the Church, as the 
visible fellowship of the one body. But in its “Message,” it says: “We 
_ realised afresh our common faith, and experienced as never before the 
unity of the Church of Christ.’”’ In emphasizing this unity of faith and 
in addressing the world on the basis of that unity, the Conference be- 
_ comes in fact a voice of “the Church” and its message can only be un- 
derstood as a first attempt to express the common mind of the Una 
Sancta which here begins to manifest itself again. This shows that 
“Stockholm” understood itself on the one hand as a conference about 
_ church unity in a particular realm (the realm of Christian ethics) but 
_on the other hand as an occasion to demonstrate that unity. 

The Lausanne Conference was characterized by a similar dualism. 
It made it very clear that, while it is summoned to consider matters of 
faith and order, ‘“‘its object is to register the apparent level of funda- 
mental agreements within the Conference and the grave points of dis- 
agreement remaining,” but that “it is emphatically not attempting to 
define the conditions of future reunion.” In other words, its intention 
is not to achieve Christian unity or to declare it, but to study the pros- 
pects of reunion. But here again the declared purpose is largely quali- 
fied by the fact that the Conference receives unanimously a ‘“‘message 
of the Church to the world” which is a statement of the main contents 
of the Gospel and which is widely publicized. It is inevitable that Lau- 
sanne is, therefore, not merely regarded as a conference which dis- 
cusses church unity in faith and order, but also in some way as an at- 
tempt to confess the faith of the churches in their togetherness. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the Church of Christ in China 
has adopted the Lausanne message as its main creed. (See also C onvic- 
tions, p. 84.) 

Now this dualism has remained characteristic for the ecumenical 
movement. At times it has spoken of itself as an organ of the churches 
to prepare the way for unity; at other times it has presented itself as an 
organ which declares and achieves that unity. This is even more 
clearly seen in the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. For the Ox- 
ford Conference spoke in its message, in its substantial reports and its 
word to the German Church, much more definitely as a voice of “the 
Church” than the Stockholm Conference had done. In its message, it 
declares clearly that “God has done great things through His Church” 
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and that “one of the greatest” is that “there exists an actual world- 
fellowship,” so that “our unity in Christ is not a theme for aspiration; 
it is an experienced fact,” of which the Conference itself is an illustra- 
tion. Similarly the Edinburgh Conference in its “Affirmation of 
Unity” goes further than the Lausanne Conference in defining the na- 
ture of the unity which already exists and “which is deeper than our 
divisions.” In the opening service of the Conference, the President 
(Archbishop Temple) said: ““The occurrence of the two world confer- 
ences in one summer is itself a manifestation of the Una Sancta, the 
holy fellowship of those who worship God in Jesus-Christ.” But both 
Conferences maintain the principle that they do not speak authorita- 
tively for the churches and do not, therefore, speak as the Church 
Universal. 

It is necessary to keep these matters in mind to understand the ori- 
gins of the World Council of Churches. It entered into the inheritance 
of the Stockholm and Lausanne movements. And as in this way the 
ecumenical movement found more definite shape, the duality to which 
we have referred also became more pronounced. 

‘The proposal to form the Council arose because it had become in-. 
creasingly clear that the separation between ‘“‘Life and Work” and 
“Faith and Order” was unsound for reasons of principle and of organi- 
zation. “Life and Work” had discovered that it had to take the theo- 
logical issues seriously and that the old slogan: ‘Doctrine divides, but 
service unites,” was untrue. For the Church cannot serve the world 
without a clear common witness. And so the two approaches were seen 
to be closely related. In this way the ecumenical movement ceased to 
consist of ad hoc bodies organized in order to further a particular as- 
pect of the Church’s task. Its field of work became coextensive with the 
total task of the Church. Thus the question in what sense the new body 
was itself “church” became more acute. ) | 

But there was another reason. The ecumenical movement, in the 
form in which it had existed since Stockholm and Lausanne, was not a 
direct expression of the churches, for it existed only in the form of 
bodies appointed as continuation committees of the Stockholm and 
Lausanne Conferences. As a result these bodies were not truly repre- 
sentative and the churches did not feel any direct responsibility for — 
their work. ‘Thus, the ecumenical movement was in danger of becom- 
ing a movement above or outside the churches, in which ecumenical 
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specialists met together as private individuals. The new World Coun- 
cil was therefore set up as a Council of Churches in such a way that 
every church would have to decide whether it desired to accept mem- 
bership and that the churches as such would determine the policy of 
the Council. When the World Council will have been officially con- 
stituted, it will therefore represent a body such as has not existed be- 
fore: namely, a permanent common organ of all churches which vol- 
untarily join it. 

Nowa Council of Churches must by its very nature indicate the basis 
and limits of its fellowship. It was, therefore, decided to adopt for the 
World Council as a whole the basis which had so far served in the 

Faith and Order movement and which speaks of Christian bodies 
“which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 

As to the structure of the World Council, the proposed Constitu- 
tion, elaborated at Utrecht in 1938, says: “The World Council is a fel- 
lowship of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour. It is constituted for the discharge of the functions set out be- 
low.” And the “official” explanatory memorandum comments: “It is 
not a federation as commonly understood, and its Assembly and Cen- 
tral Committee will have no constitutional authority whatever over 
its constituent churches. Any authority that it may have will consist in 
the weight which it carries with the churches by its own wisdom.” ‘The 
authority of the Council is further limited in the statement: ‘“The 
World Council shall not legislate for the churches, nor shall it act for 
them in any manner, except as indicated above or as may hereafter be 
specified by the constituent churches.” In other words, the Council is 
created, as the Memorandum puts it elsewhere, “‘to serve the churches, 
not to control them.” The greatest care has been taken to exclude any 
suggestion that it should claim any legal power. ‘There can, therefore, 
be no conflict of power between the World Council and the member- 
churches because the Council has no power whatsoever. 

Moreover, the Council is not allowed to act in the name of the par- 
ticipating churches, except as far as all or any of them have commis- 
sioned it to do so. | 

It will be seen that this form of relationship between the churches is 
something for which it is practically impossible to find an analogy in 
church history. It is then not astonishing that the question arises of just 
what this relationship means. 
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III 


Two Blind Alleys. The short summary of the background of the 
World Council has already shown that it is possible to consider the 
World Council from two different angles. The emphasis in the title 
can be placed on Churches or on Council. By exclusive emphasis on 
the first one arrives at the conception of a body which demonstrates 
and so achieves the unity of the Church, in so far as that unity exists 
already. By exclusive emphasis on the second, one arrives at the con- 
ception of an organization which works for unity, but which does not it- 
self speak or act as an embodiment (at least partial) of the Church Uni- 
versal. In the first case the World Council is itself the Church, though © 
the sense in which it is the Church needs further definition. In the sec- 
ond case it is an association which serves the churches without itself 
- belonging to “the Church.” Let us look more closely at the meaning of 
these two positions. And let us — in order to clarify the issue — con- 
sider the ultimate consequences of each. 

The first view implies that the World Council would conceive it- 
self as a first installment of the Una Sancta. However embryonic and 
imperfect this first step on the road toward the reunited Church might 
be, it would definitely be a step toward that common goal. It would 
follow that the World Council would not only have the right but the 
duty to manifest the unity which actually exists between the churches. 
The declared purpose would be to arrive at that full-fledged unity 
which is described in the New Testament: a Church which acts as one 
single body, though its members have different functions and different 
charismata. 

According to this view the Council should speak out, whenever an 
occasion to do so presents itself. It would become increasingly “the 
voice of non-Roman Christendom” and speak out clearly concerning 
the great issues with which Christianity is confronted. At the same 
time such a Council would have to take a stand with regard to grave 
issues which arise within the Church and which affect the life of the 
body as a whole. | 

Such a Council by its very nature would not only be inclusive but 
also exclusive. It would have to interpret its own basis in more specific 
terms. It would have to take definite decisions in relation to move- 
ments of thought and life which threaten the holiness and apostolicity 
of the Una Sancta from within or from without. It could not remain 
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neutral where in church conflicts or great spiritual struggles the life of 
the world-wide church is at stake. 

As to its structure, such a Council would need to create an increas- 
ingly strong organizational framework. It would necessarily tend to be- 
- come a federal union with real authority, rather than a federation with 
limited functions. Its authority would in the long run express itself in 
certain functions which, however decentralized its organization might 
_ remain, belong to the sphere of church government. 

The second view of the World Council leads in a very different di- 
rection. It would consciously exclude any suggestion that the World 
Council is, in any sense or in any degree, a manifestation of the Una 
Sancta. Its function would be very modestly to explore the possibility 
of unity in faith or in action. It would study the problems of unity, it 
_ would enable church leaders to meet in order to get to know each other, 
_ it would bea channel for collaboration in specific tasks, but it would be 

no more than this. It would be a movement about church unity rather 
than a demonstration of that unity. And the actual achievement of 
‘unity would take place not in its life but in the life of those churches 
which actually decide to unite together. 

It would then have to refrain from public utterances. As an organ 
of conversation and study, it would not have the necessary authority 
for common witness and decisions. It would be wholly left to each indi- 
vidual church whether it desires to draw any conclusions from its ecu- 
menical relationships. It could not commit itself to any particular po- 
sition in relation to burning issues in the life of the churches or in the 
world. Only in the very rare case when all churches explicitly empow- 
ered it to speak in their name would it be able to speak. And even then, 
it would only speak as a channel for these churches and have to avoid 
the suggestion that its voice represented anything more than the sum 
total of those particular voices. 

As to its form such a Council would have to be and to remain a very 
loose federation with only such functions as would be entrusted to it 
from time to time by the member-churches. It would be a clearing 
house for the churches and an organ of collaboration on specific points, 
but would have a ee and organizational rather than a spiritual 
significance. 

Which of these two views is the true one? 

We are convinced that neither is tenable and will try to show this in 


the next two paragraphs. 
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LV: 


The World Council and the Una Sancta. The Council cannot claim 
to be the Una Sancta or a partial embodiment of the Una Sancta, be- 
cause it lacks the essential notae ecclesiae. If one confronts the situation 
within the ecumenical movement with the various definitions of the 
Church in the confessional standards of the churches one finds that the 
World Council does not correspond to any of these definitions. And if 
one goes back to the Bible and compares the fellowship which the 
churches have in the World Council with the koinonia of the Acts and 
the Epistles, one finds that the principal aspects of that koinonia are 
lacking today, namely, the common witness and the common sacra- 
ment. 

It is true that the ecumenical conferences have spoken a common 
word, but that witness was greatly restricted in scope and its value as a 
united voice is to some extent neutralized by the very deep differences 
which have found expression in these same conferences. (See the re- 
marks of the Reformed Church, U.S. in Convictions, p. 218.) The fact 
remains that the teaching of the churches in the Council is not a com- 
mon kerugma with different emphases but in many respects a confu- 
sion of tongues. Where churches contradict each other on central 
truths of the faith and do so not only incidentally but repeatedly and 
emphatically in their official utterances and representative theological 
productions, it is difficult to recognize the presence of the Una Sancta. 

Moreover, the impossibility of celebrating the Holy Communion to- 
gether is a clear sign that the churches in the World Council dare not 
pretend to be a koinonia in the Biblical sense of that term. Indeed our 
inability to meet together at the Lord’s table reminds us more insist- 
ently than anything else that the unity which has been granted to us is 
only a shadow of that full unity which characterizes the Body of Christ. 

Again a body representing the Una Sancta would have far greater 
authority than that which the churches are willing to entrust to the 
World Council. At the present moment the institutional limitations of 
that authority are probably more strict than those placed on any other 
representative church body in the world. Now these limitations are ob- 
viously inevitable under present conditions. To demand greater au- 
thority at this stage would be to ask more than the real ecumenical 
situation warrants. But that fact by itself shows that the World Council 
is by no means a first preliminary edition of the Una Sancta. 
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It is, however, not only in the realm of these easily perceptible con- 
ditions of its life but also in the less tangible realm of the spiritual situa- 
tion that one discovers strong reasons why the Council should not make 
too exalted claims for itself. The churches are at the moment not able 
to manifest the Una Sancta in such a way as it demands to be mani- 
fested. The unity which would appear, if the issue of unity would be 
forced now, would be far too much a unity of compromise. There is in 
much of our present ecumenism still a strong element of relativism and 
of lack of concern for the truth of God. And so our unity would not be 
the Biblical unity in truth. There can be no real representation of the 
Una Sancta until the churches have turned in a new way to the Word 
of God, until they have discovered their sickness, until they have found 
something of that clarity and certainty of preaching and witness which 
characterize the New Testament Church, until they are truly ““becom- 
ing the Church” and meet each other on the level of that metanoia. 
In the providence of God signs are not wanting that some of these 
things are beginning to happen. But we are yet far away from the time 
of harvest. Until that time we have reason to be especially modest in 
our claims. | 


Vv 


Is the World Council then just an organization? If it cannot be con- 
sidered as a visible representation of the Una Sancta, must it be con- 
sidered as a man-made organ which may have a very noble and useful 
function to perform and which may render great services to the cause 
of the Church but which is itself not an expression and representation 
of “the Church’’?? Should the World Council look upon itself as one of 
the many Christian organizations which undertake specific tasks on a 
temporary basis and until such time when the Church can undertake 
these tasks itself? Is the World Council just a matter of conferences, 
committees and secretaries, or of information and philanthropy? 

It is a fact that the World Council is often presented in such purely 
organizational terms. Thus, many “practically minded” supporters of 
the Council speak of it as essentially an organ of collaboration in con- 
crete tasks. Now the Council is certainly such an organ, but its origins 
show clearly that it cannot be satisfied with that role. However grate- 
ful we may be to the pioneers of Stockholm, we cannot and dare not go 
back to the “‘as if” theology which demands that we shall act “as if” we 
were one in faith. We have discovered that the witness of the common 
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faith (which is just as much the fides quae creditur as the fides qua cre- 
ditur) is our first and foremost duty to the world and that without that 
witness our unity in “life and work” is impotent. When churches get 
together they cannot leave aside the question of their common confes- 
sion of allegiance to their common Lord. It is not by accident that the 
ecumenical conferences have rendered that witness in spite of all 
canonical obstacles. The inner dynamic of the Church forced them to 
do so. 

Others suggest that the whole significance of the World Council is in 
the fact that it allows churches to meet together and so to get to know 
each other. Now this is indeed a precious thing, but can churches meet 
without doing or at least trying to do that which it is their one calling 
to do? Can they meet as churches, that is, as bodies which exist to pro- 
claim the Gospel, without actually proclaiming that Gospel? If 
churches meet remembering what they are, they must expect some-. 
thing to happen, namely, that God will use them for the purpose for 
which he has created them. 

The same applies to the view that the exclusive purpose of the Coun- 
cil is the fostering of common study. Study is indispensable and com- 
mon study on an ecumenical level is one of the great needs of the hour, 
but a Council of Churches cannot possibly consider study as an aim in 
itself. In the setting of the Church’s mission, study can only have mean- 
ing as a preparation for action, that is, for decisions of faith. When this 
is forgotten study may even become a danger, for study without deci- 
sion fosters a theology-for-the-sake-of-theology rather than for the sake 
of the Church. If the ecumenical movement would mean that all pos- 
sible Christian standpoints are to be set permanently side by side on 
equal pedestals, it would become a museum and cease to have any rele- 
vance for the living Church. 

But if ecumenicity does not mean neutrality, it is also clear that the 
World Council cannot be content to be a federation of bodies, each of 
which watches jealously over its own sovereignty. Quite apart from the 
legal question of canonical authority, a fellowship of churches must 
differ essentially from a pragmatic combination of sovereign states. 
The gathering together of the churches can only have spiritual rele- 
vance if these churches desire in some way to become members of the 
one Body and if, even in the early stages of their meeting, they give evi- 
dence of that desire. But if they do so, their relationships cannot pos- 
sibly remain of a purely organizational character. The Word of God 
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is not bound. And whether it wants it or not, the church which speaks 
that Word interferes in the life of another church. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the ecumenical movement should start 
as a federation of churches intent on defending their spiritual terri- 
tory, but it must increasingly become the scene of great constructive 
battles and beneficial invasions. Our present danger is that we have too 
little serious discussion. The churches treat each other too little as 

brothers who are deeply concerned about each other’s faith and life 
and who, therefore, exhort and challenge each other. The members of 
the ecumenical fellowship are their brothers’ keepers. A political fed- 
eration can be built up on the principle of non-intervention. But 
churches can only treat each other as members of the family of God. 

The World Council cannot be a mere organization simply because 
it is a Council of Churches. For as long as there is a Church in the 
churches, that Church will insist on asserting itself. Wherever two or 
three churches are gathered together, the Una Sancta is in the midst of 
them and demands to be manifested. 


VI 


What then is the World Council? We have seen that the World 
Council cannot claim 'to be the Una Sancta. We have also seen that it 
cannot be satisfied to be a more or less permanent conference about 
church unity or an organization for practical purposes. On the one 
hand it dare not minimize the very real disunity within its member- 
ship, on the other hand it may not refuse the gift of unity which the 
Lord has actually given and gives to the churches, when he enables 
them to speak and act together. he Council may not anticipate that 
unity which belongs only to the truly reunited Church, but neither 
can it refuse to follow the call to speak with one voice and to act as one 
body whenever that call is addressed to it. The Council cannot create 
the Church out of the churches but neither can it stand aside as an ob- 
server when the Church in the churches affirms and expresses itself. 

This is the dilemma which dominates the whole existence of the 
Council. Its member churches are as yet unable to be together the one 
Church of God, but they are no longer able to regard their fellow- 
members as being outside the Church of God. They cannot unite, but 
neither can they let each other go. They know that there is no unity 
outside truth, but they realize also that truth demands unity. 

Is there any way out of this dilemma? Only a way of faith. Only a way 
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which takes its point of departure not in man-made syntheses or theo- . 
retical schemes but in the simple truth that the unity of the Church is 
the work of the Lord of the Church. This truth has been clearly ex- 
pressed at both the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. ‘The Oxford 
Message says: ‘““The source of unity is not the consenting movement of 
men’s wills; it is Jesus Christ whose one life flows through the Body and 
subdues the many wills to His.” And the Edinburgh Affirmation says: 
“This unity does not consist in the agreement of our minds or the con- 
sent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ Himself.’ Now these af- 
firmations are so fundamental that they must govern our whole think- 
ing and planning . . . or they are merely pious platitudes. 


THE ECUMENICAL TESTIMONY IN 
_ CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


BYsJOHN VI aMcNEILL 


I 


HE word “ecumenical” is more frequently employed by 
Christians today than ever before, but it describes a character- 
istic of genuine Christianity that is constant. The noun form 
olkouévn appears in two of the Gospels (Matthew 24:14; Luke 2:1; 
21:26) and in Acts (11:28) and Hebrews (2:5). In the Septuagint it is 
used to translate 53m (Psalms 90:2). It carries within it the Greek word 
for a house or dwelling (cikoc), and means in general the inhabited 
world. But when Caesar Augustus decrees “that the oixoupévy should be 
taxed”’ (Luke 9:1), the reference is obviously to the Roman Empire. 
‘The expanding Empire was frequently spoken of (for example, by 
Nero) as “ecumenical” on the pretension that it was, or the aspiration 
that it might become, world-wide. In numerous passages it is evident 
that first century Christianity took the world for its parish. Such chal- 
lenging injunctions as Mark 16:15, Matthew 28:19, and Acts 1:8 make 
it clear that the Church could not be other than geography-conscious 
and humanity-conscious, without restriction even to the wide bounds 
of Roman sway. St. Paul, says S. MacLean Gilmour, “thought of the 
Christian message and the Christian church against the background 
of the known world.’ 

It soon became a proud Christian claim that Christianity had pene- 
trated to all mankind. Justin Martyr can hardly have been in a position 
to know how exaggerated was his boast (in the Dialogue with Trypho) 
that in every race of men of whatever name, including “nomads living 
in wagons and herdsmen in huts,” Christian prayers and thanksgivings 
were being offered. Tertullian (Against the Jews) in a list of peoples 
and regions that have welcomed the Gospel includes “Germans and 
Scythians,”’ “the manifold confines of the Moors,” “‘places of the Brit- 
ons not reached (inaccessa) by the Romans, subjugated to Christ,” and 
“many islands unknown to us.’’ What Tertullian thought the “‘sub- 
jugation” of these remote regions to Christ was at most but an infiltra- 
tion of the Christian mission; but his words reveal the confident spirit 
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of the Church as it entered upon its world task. Irenaeus celebrates the 
unity of the Church, guarding her faith that is spread abroad into all 
the world as if she dwelt in one house and preaching it as if she had 
but one mouth.’ This, too, was exaggeration, as many statements of 
Irenaeus himself testify. But the passages cited well illustrate the ecu- 
menical zeal of the early Fathers, a zeal for world expansion and 
equally for the cultivation of fellowship and unity. Basically the prob- 
lem of ecumenicity has not changed. Extension itself may lead to 
alienation of the parts; but the Fathers had experience, as we have, to 
show that schism may arise from local friction and clash of opinion no 
less than from geographical distance and divergence of environment. 

It would be possible to illustrate at length the continuation of this 
ideal through the third, fourth and fifth century Fathers. Raban Maur 
(d. 856) expresses the distillation of patristic definitions of the Church 
when he sets at the beginning of his Education of the Clergy (chap. 1) 
these sentences: 


The Catholic Church of God, then, which is extended and diffused through 
the whole world (quae per totum orbem dilatata diffunditur) is signalized and 
made glorious by the name of Christ. For every man who is a partaker of sound 
faith, and is regenerated by sacred baptism, is called a Christian by Christ, and. 
is acknowledged to be a son of God our Father and of the Church our Mother. 
The word for “church” (éxx\yoia) is Greek and it is rendered into Latin as con- 
vocatio or conventus in view of the fact that it “‘calls’’ all men to itself. It is, more- 
over, said to be “Catholic” (xa$otkdc), that is, “universal,”’ since the Church of 


Christ is one in all the world (in toto mundo una est): it is also the “spouse” and 
the “body” of Christ. 


II 


The historic use of the word ‘‘ecumenical” is no measure of the 
prevalence of the idea. In the late sixth century the word itself came, 
indeed, to be the occasion of an unhappy controversy. The Emperor 
Justinian, as early as 553, anxious to give preeminence to the seat of 
Empire, applied to the bishop of Constantinople the honorific title, 
“Ecumenical Patriarch.’’* The ambitious patriarch John the Faster in 
587, with the support of the Emperor Maurice, styled himself ‘“Ecu- 
menical Bishop.” ‘The Latins were offended at this presumption. It 
was protested by Pope Pelagius I, and in 595 Gregory the Great, who 
had known John in Constantinople, remonstrated in a letter written in 
tearful sorrow, urging the Patriarch to humility. The Apostles Peter, 
Paul, Andrew, and John had been content to be members of the 
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Church under one Head, says the Roman bishop; no bishop of the 
Apostolic See has wished such a title, lest he should assume a glory de- 
nied to his brethren. To the Emperor he wrote more vigorously, sug- 
gesting that John’s arrogance was a portent of Antichrist. Twelve 
years later, however, Pope Boniface III obtained from the Emperor 
Phocas, who was offended at his own patriarch, imperial permission to 
use the designation which to Gregory was the mark of anti-Christian 
pride. ‘This incident was held by some medieval writers to institute the 
papal rule, and by some leaders of the Reformation to mark the apos- 
tasy of the Western Church. It did not deserve to be regarded as of so 
much importance; but it was a link in the chain of events that brought 
a permanent separation of the Greek and Latin churches. 

The expression “ecumenical council” is applied to those great 
fourth and fifth century assemblies of bishops in which dogmas were 
defined. ‘(The Lambeth Conference of 1867 indicated the traditional 
Anglican acceptance of the first four of these: Nicea (325), Constanti- 
nople (381), Ephesus (431), and Chalcedon (451). The Orthodox 
Eastern churches regard three later councils as also ecumenical, the 
second and third of Constantinople (553 and 680), and the second of 
Nicea (787). The Roman church adds to the list of ecumenical councils 
thirteen others held later in the West, up to the Vatican Council of 
1869-70. These councils have been in varying degrees representative 

in their membership; none of them exhibits a carefully apportioned 
representation of all areas of the Church. 

The final separation of the Eastern and Western Churches took 
place in 1054. The Western councils came to be largely controlled by 
the Papacy in the days of its strength. But when the Papacy was greatly 
weakened at the opening of the fourteenth century, and when it broke 
apart in 1378, two popes disputing the headship of Christendom, a 
number of scholars asserted the authority of general councils, as repre- 
senting the whole Christian people, to overrule popes and pursue on 
their own initiative the work of reform. Many advocates of this doc- 
trine (Conciliarism) appeared in the fourteenth century. ‘They were 
seeking a parliamentary system of government for the Church. In the 
Councils of Constance (1414-18) and of Basel (1431-49) they vigor- 
ously strove to bring about this revolutionary change. Their efforts 
were ultimately defeated; but Conciliarism has reappeared in the rep- 
resentative systems of Protestant churches built up within national 
boundaries. The councils in which Conciliarism was predominant 
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were no less Western in membership and outlook than were those con- 
trolled by the great popes; and, except for reuniting the Papacy, they 
achieved nothing toward the reunion of Christendom. ‘The supporters 
of the papal policy at Basel departed from the Council to reassemble 
at Ferrara (1438) and later removed to Florence (1439-43). Here an 
attempt was made to bring the Greeks into the Roman obedience; but 
the terms proved ultimately unacceptable to the Easterns. 


Ill 


Insistence upon obedience to the popes was a hindrance to willing 
fellowship. Raban Maur’s definition of the Catholic Church makes no 
reference to Rome. But two centuries later in the days of Hildebrand 
(1073-85) the Papacy affirmed “‘that he who is out of agreement with. 
the Roman church is not a Catholic.” The sixteenth century Reform- 
ers, in a warfare against the claims of Rome, proclaimed Christ’s head- 
ship of the Church and sought to give to the word “Catholic” a broader 
meaning than that in which it was employed by their opponents. At 
Leipzig (1519) Luther assailed John Eck’s statement that the papal 
monarchy exists “‘by divine right”’ with the accompanying demand for 
obedience. On the basis of passages in St. Paul’s Epistles he asserted 
that ‘“‘there is a monarchy in the Church Militant; the Head, however, 
is not a man but Christ himself.’’ The Church is not without a Head 
when the pope is dead, and would not be without one if there were no 
pope. From this position he defended the Greek Christians who were 
held by his opponent to have become “‘exiles’’ from the true faith by 
their refusal of obedience to Rome. He admitted that the Hussites 
were schismatics, but held that they had been unfairly treated. Later 
he became firmer on this issue. In his writings of 1520 he argued that 
“it isnot the Bohemians or the Greeks who are schismatics, but the Ro- 
mans who have abandoned the teaching of Scripture.” He now advo- 
cated acceptance to fellowship of the Bohemian followers of Hus, in 
whose writings he had not found errors. In his Brief Exposition of the 
Creed he defined the Church as “the assembly of saints, i.e. of pious 
believing men on earth,” extended ‘through the whole wide world,” 
and affirmed that no one can be saved unless he is reconciled and united 
with this congregation of the faithful. 

Calvin regards the Catholic visible Church as “‘the whole multitude 
of mankind scattered throughout the world who profess to worship one 
God and Christ, who by baptism are initiated into the faith, by par- 
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taking of the Lord’s Supper profess true doctrine and charity.” With 
Cyprian, and Raban Maur as quoted above, Calvin held that the 
Church is the Mother of all who have God for their Father; and he spe- 
cifically gives the title “Mother” to the visible Church (Institutes IV, 
i, 1-4). Children were taught in Calvin’s Catechism that “there are 
not several churches but one only, which is spread abroad throughout 
the whole world” (per totum orbem diffusa). Like Luther (and the 
fourteenth century Conciliarists), he looked upon the special claims of 
Rome as having “severed the nerves of communion.” The pre-Ref- 
ormation church was not only corrupted but also disrupted, and in this 
respect offered a challenge to constructive reform. 


Therefore (Calvin wrote in 1547) since the churches are scattered . . . as to what 
concerns the universal body of the Church, we commend it to the Lord’s care. 
Let us not, meanwhile, be indolent or careless, let each do his utmost; let us all 
contribute whatever we possess, of counsel, of zeal, of talent, to rebuild the ruins 
of the Church (Acts of the Synod of Trent, with the Antidote). 


Schism in the Church he pronounced “‘a great and profound horror.” 
He envisions a harmonious federative unity rather than a strict uni- 
formity. “The symmetry of the Church consists of her multiple unity.” 
To suggest the concord of the parts he employs (in his Commentary on 
I Corinthians 1:2; 3:11; 12:4) the figure of the many accordant tones in 
a symphony. 

Henry Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor in Zurich, and principal au- 

thor both of the First and of the Second Swiss Confession, treats the 
doctrine of the Church at length in the Fifth Decade of his Sermons. 
Bullinger’s Decades had a wide circulation in English translation and 
were authorized for use in the churches by Archbishop Whitgift in 
15,86. The ecumenical ideal permeates his teaching, as these sentences 
testify: 
(The church is) the whole company and multitude of the faithful (united) as it 
were in one house and fellowship. . . . This church is usually called catholic, 
that is to say, universal. For she bringeth forth her branches in all places of the 
wide world, in all times of all ages; and generally doth comprehend all the faith- 
ful of the whole world. . . . The only mark of the church next after faith is love, 
a bond most firmly knitting all the members together (V. 1). 


The leaders of Anglicanism have usually exhibited a robust sense 
of the Christian ideal of ecumenicity. Cranmer’s project for a consen- 
sus of Anglican, Lutheran and Reformed was the plan of a churchman 
of ecumenical imagination. It might have had some fruitful outcome 
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had not Mary succeeded Edward on the throne (1553) and instituted 
an oppressive reaction.‘ Neither the Edwardian nor the Elizabethan 
bishops had the notion of Anglicanism as merely insular: it was a part 
of the Church of Christ in all the world. “We believe,” says John Jewel 
defending Anglican positions in 1562, 


that there is one church of God, and that not confined, as it was heretofore, to 
the Jewish people, in one angle or kingdom, but that it is Catholic and Univer- 
sal, and so diffused or spread over the face of the whole earth, that there is no na- 
tion that can justly claim that it is excluded. That this church is the kingdom, 
the body and the spouse of Christ; that Christ is the only prince of this kingdom 
. . . (Apology for the Anglican Church, U, 6). 


While not always urgently pressed, the principle of ecumenicity is a 
presupposition of Anglican writers. It is assumed with Hooker that 
‘for the preservation of Christianity there is not anything more need- 
ful than that such as are of the visible Church have mutual fellowship 
and society with one another” (Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, III, 1, 14). 


IV 


‘The Reformation confessions of faith, which have been assailed as a 
divisive feature of Protestantism, contain many expressions of the ecu- 
menical conception of the church. The Lutheran churches of Ger- 
many set the Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian creeds at the begin- 
ning of their Book of Concord, designating them “Catholic or Ecu- 
menical.” In 1581 J. F. Salvard and other ministers of Geneva pub- — 
lished The Harmony of the Confessions of the Orthodox and Re- 
formed Churches, which contains extracts arranged by topics from 
eleven confessions then in use. Later and ampler editions of the six- 
teenth century confessions, such as those of Philip Schaff and E. F. K. 
Miller, reveal more completely the evidence of ecumenicity. A few ex- 
tracts will illustrate this. 

The Belgic Confession (1561), the symbol of Netherlands Calvin- 
ism, affirms a Church Catholic or universal and enduring through 
all time: 


This holy Church is not set, bound or limited in a certain place, or to certain 
persons but is spread and dispersed through all the world, while it is yet joined 
and united in heart and will, in one spirit, by the power of faith. 


The Reformed Church of Hungary in 1562 adopted a confession 
which recognizes the “one Catholic, that is, universal Church,’ so- 
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called because its faithful members are spread abroad throughout the 
world. We have noted that the Second Swiss Confession (adopted 
15,66) is from the hand of Bullinger. It contains a long chapter (xvi) 
on “The Catholic Church and Its Only Head.” ‘This Church has al- 
_ ways been, exists now, and endures to the end of the world, and is “the 
company of the faithful called out of the world, the communion of all 
saints.’’ This is the “Catholic Church” of the Creed. In this sense there 
is but one Church. In the Church Militant in the world there have ever 
been many particular churches, which, however, “belong to the unity 
of the Catholic Church.”’ The Bohemian Confession of 1575 (chapter 
viii) refers to the holy Catholic Church militant as “‘the fellowship of 
all Christians, dispersed-over the whole world and gathered together 
by the holy Gospel out of all nations, families, tongues, degrees and 
ages . . . a great company which no man can number of all nations, 
peoples and tongues’’ (Revelations 7:9). 

In accord with these Reformation pronouncements, the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith (1647) contains the following (XXV, 1i, iv, vi): 


The visible church, which is also catholic or universal under the gospel (not con- 
fined to one nation, as before under the law), consists of all those throughout 
the world that profess the true religion, together with their children; and is the 
Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of which 
there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. . . . This catholic church hath been 
sometimes more, sometimes less, visible. . . . There is no head of the church but 


the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Congregational churches in England (1658) and in America (1865) 
have adopted similar statements; and these are paralleled in an Ameri- 
can Baptist declaration of 1688, in a confession of the Free-will Bap- 
tists of 1834 (revised 1868), and in numerous other documents of mod- 


ern Protestantism. 


Vv 


After the Reformation Protestantism became more and more sec- 
tarian. The causes of this were various. The liveliness of theology 
freed from old restraints of tradition, political pressures in a world of 
national states, economic stratification, and irresponsible individual- 
ism, have been factors in the sectarian expression of Protestantism. 
There was, to be sure, a great deal of sectarianism before Protestantism 
began. Epiphanius in the fourth century listed eighty sects. Berthold 
of Regensburg in the thirteenth century estimated 150. Guillaume 
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Filastre (Philaster) about 1400 has the same number. Bossuet in 
1688, and Maimbourg before him, stressed the multiplication of va-— 
rieties as an argument against Protestantism. The mischievous tend- 
ency to variations was for Bossuet evidence of a dizzy madness (esprit 
de vertige) which possessed it from Luther down. By exposing it he 
hoped to prove to Protestants ‘the futility of their reform.” He calls 
attention to the number of Protestant confessions of faith. This is 
hardly a sound criterion of division since the confessions are largely 
in accord, were adopted by numerous churches besides those of their 
origin, and in many instances do not exclude intercommunion. More- 
over, they emphasize, as we have seen, an ecumenical interpretation 
of the nature of the Church. Yet much earlier, certain liberals regarded 
the confessions as divisive. Jacopo Acontio called them ‘‘Stratagems of 
Satan” (1565). 

The Protestant defense against the charge of divisiveness varied. 
One type of reply, though rarely expressed, is that of Pierre Jurieu. 
In answer to Maimbourg, Jurieu admits that “the divisions of the 
Church are a very great scandal in the world, an incredible obstacle to 
progress toward sanctification . . . but one must recognize that all this 
is of the order of providence.” Perfect peace and unity are of heaven, 
not of earth. Church history from the beginning shows the phenomena 
of sectarianism, and this is to be expected and endured.* Jurieu was a 
Calvinist; but this part of his teaching is not the Calvinism of Calvin. 
Somewhat earlier, however, Jeremiah Borroughs, an English Inde- 
pendent (d. 1646), had attributed sectarianism not to providence but 
to the wilful sins of those who begin it. He lists and examines these sins 
in order to have his readers avoid them — e.g. pride, envy, jealousy, 
whispering, meddling, obstinate refusal to join in anything because of 
scruples on some one thing — and he proposes pious exercises to cure 
them (The Causes, Evils and Cures of Heart and Church Division). 

John Amos Comenius, the great Moravian bishop, in his Laby- 
rinth of the World (163) satirically censures the wresting of the Bible 
to support the practices of the sects. He uses allegorical imagery:° 


Coming out of the enclosure, I observed that the church was divided into many 
chapels ranged around, into which those who could not agree at the touchstone 
(the Scripture) separated. Each drew a certain number of people after him. The 
leaders gave their followers rules how and in what particular they were to be dis- 

tinguished from the rest. Some were to mark themselves with water and fire; 
others were to keep ever ready the sign of the cross in their hands and pockets; _ 
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others, that beside the principal picture to which all should look up, they should 
carry with them, for greater perfection, as many smaller ones as possible; others, 
that it was a pharisaical thing to kneel at prayers; others, that music as a sensuous 
thing, should not be tolerated among them; others, that being illuminated by an 
inner revelation, they should not permit anyone else to teach them. 


VI 


A few earnest men gave devoted effort to remedying the evil of divi- 
sion. Joseph M. Batten, on page 5 of his John Dury: Advocate of Chris- 
tian Reunion (Chicago, 1944), lists seventeen names of the more 
prominent advocates of church unity and co-operation who were 
Dury’s contemporaries. These are the leading names only: he might 
easily have mentioned as many more. Dury is himself the outstanding 
example of a life of devotion to the reconciliation and union of the 
Christian churches of Europe. His De modo procedendi of 1632 (2) isa 
brave plan to iron out differences within German Lutheranism and 
among the Reformed churches of Germany by a series of conferences 
in each, then to enlarge the negotiations to include both, and there- 
after to draw into unifying conferences representatives of the evan- 
gelical churches of other European countries (Batten, pp. 34 f.). Dury 
was like the poet Cowper, “always from port withheld.’ He was never- 
theless a gallant idealist who refused to be discouraged through fifty 
years of strenuous but largely unfruitful effort against inertia, bigotry 
and vilification to bring about a conciliar organization of European 
Protestantism with a doctrinal basis commonly agreed upon. Yet Bat- 
ten holds that in true perspective his work should be regarded as not 
unsuccessful. He succeeded in keeping alive an interest in a unity that 
others generally thought impracticable, and “transmitted to the mod- 
ern church the reformers’ ideas of the desirability of a united Protes- 
tantism, ultimately of a united Christendom” (p. 203). 

Richard Baxter was a younger contemporary of Dury, and an ear- 
nest, if less confident, advocate of the general unification of the evan- 
gelical churches. His writings abound with appeals for concord. In 
The True Catholick (1660) he has indicated the great difficulty of the 
problem: ; 


It is a pitifull case with.the poor afflicted Church of Christ, that almost all her 
Members cry out against Division, and yet cause and increase it, while they speak 
against it. And that all cry up Unity, and yet very few do any thing that’s very 
considerable to promote it; but multitudes are destroying Unity, while they 
commend it: And those few that would heal and close the wounds, are not able by 
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the clearest reasons, and most importunate requests, to hold the hands of others 
from opposing it; and to get leave of the rest to do that work, which they will not 
do themselves while they extoll it. You would think this were rather the descrip- 
tion of a Bedlam, than of a Christian! To set all on fire, and furiously to rail at 
all that would quench it, and at the same time to rail as much at incendiaries, and | 
cry out for Concord, and against Division, and call other men all that’s naught, 
for doing that which they do themselves, and will not be perswaded from? . . . 
Nay sinne gets advantage in point of Reputation, and Dividing is counted a 
work of Zeal, and Ministers themselves are the principal leaders of it; yea and 
Ministers of eminent parts and piety; and piety itself is pretended for this, which 
is the poison of piety: and pacification is become a suspected or derided work; 
and the Peacemakers are presently suspected of some heresie; and perhaps call’d 
Dividers for seeking Reconciliation. It made my heart ake with grief, the other 
day, to read over the Narrative of the endeavours of one man (M. John Dury) to 
heal the Protestant Churches themselves, and to think that so much ado should 
be necessary to make even the leaders of the Christian flocks to be willing, to 
cease so odious a sinne, and come out of so long and dolefull a misery; yea, and 
that all should do so little good, and get from men but a few good words, while 
they sit still and suffer the flames to consume the deplorable remnant: Yea such 
havock hath division made, and cut the Church into so many pieces, that it is be- 
come one of the commonest Questions among us, which of these pieces it is that 
is the Church: One faith, We are the Catholick Church; and another faith, No, 
but it is We! and a third contendeth, that it is onely they: And thus men seem to 
be at a losse, and when they believe the holy Catholick Church, they know not 
what it is, which they say, they believe. Though I dare not presume to hope of 
much success, in any attempts against this distraction, after the frustration of the 
farre greater endeavours of multitudes that have attempted it with farre greater 
advantage, yet I have resolved by the help of Christ, to bear witness against the 
sinne of the Dividers, and leave my testimony on record to posterity, that if it 
may not excite some others to the work, yet at least it may let them know, that all 
were not void of Desires for Peace in this contentious age. 


Despite the fact that Baxter was the spokesman of the Presbyterians 
and became a Nonconformist in 1662, the editor of his Autobiography, 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, with some color of truth, regards him as ‘‘a mod- 
erate Episcopalian” in his ideal of the Church to the end of his days. 
Among the numerous learned advocates of interconfessional union 
of Dury’s century there was a Lutheran theologian of liberal and fia- 
ternal spirit who in 1626 closed a treatise on “the peace of the church” 
with the words: “Jn necessariis unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas.” He called himself Rupert Meldenius, an anagram 
for Petrus Meuderlinus, Latinized from Peter Meiderlin. He is fa- 
mous for nothing else than this useful slogan, which was never forgot- 
ten and was adopted as the motto of the Evangelical Alliance a century 
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ago. Another Lutheran of that age from whom we may have some- 
thing to learn was George Calixtus, one of the encyclopedic scholars, of 
which species the seventeenth century was prolific. Calixtus revived 
the “Vincentian Canon,” “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omni- 
bus creditum est’ as offering a basis of unity. That is to say, we should 
agree on what the Church Fathers before Vincent’s time were agreed 
upon — “the consensus of the first five centuries.” Perhaps if Protes- 
tants knew the Fathers better than they do, our own denominational 
differences would appear less essential, our areas of agreement more 
important. But we cannot turn back the clock. 


VAT 


There were other notable leaders and projects looking toward an 

ecumenical consolidation of Christianity during and after the work of 
these men. The proposals of the philosopher Leibniz (d. 1716) were 
among the most notable of these. Shortly afterward Archbishop Wil- 
liam Wake (d. 1737) was in correspondence both with the Reformed 
theologian John Alphonse Turretin, and with the Gallican leader 
Louis Ellies Du Pin. His exchanges with Du Pin brought to light some 
of the problems of Anglican and Roman Catholic relations, which 
were afterward intensively canvassed at the time of the Oxford Move- 
ment. The eminent scholar, Joseph Bingham, a contemporary of 
Wake, in 1706 published a treatise entitled The French Church’s 
Apology for the Church of England. Bingham ransacks the records of 
the Huguenot synods in order to show the essential accord between 
French Protestantism and Anglicanism, and thereby to. put English 
Nonconformists out of countenance. In a preface unfortunately 
omitted from the 1855, edition of Bingham’s Works (Volume X) the 
author declares his purpose: 
The following collections will shew, That the same Persons who are Noncon- 
formists in England must have been Nonconformists also in the Church of 
France had they lived there, and acted upon the same Reasons and Principles as 
they do against the Church of England. 


Following this theme throughout the work, Bingham has many ad- 
verse comments upon some late writings of Baxter, then no longer liv- 
ing. He is hardly fair to Baxter, who embraced all Christians in his 
charity. But his sympathetic exposition of French Protestant princi- 
ples deserves attention. It might be studied with profit by the commit- 
tees at work on a plan of union between the Episcopal and Presbyte- 
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rian churches in America today. It would prove equally revealing to 
both sides. 

In John Wesley an ecumenical and irenical spirit accompanied a 
zeal for the conversion of souls. A. W. Harrison, discussing Wesley’s 
conception of the Church,’ finds him in this respect essentially “one” 
with Luther and Calvin and evangelical leaders of the Reformed 
Churches,” and for this reason “‘truly Catholic.”’ The statement is be- 
yond question true. But it was from the reading of Anglican rather 
than of Reformed thinkers that he reached his position. In Stilling- 
fleet’s Irenicon, Lord King’s Primitive Church and the works of Wake 
and Bingham, he found the basis of his interpretation of early Chris- 
tianity and of the nature of the Church. The Catholic Church, he 


wrote in 1761, 


is a society founded by Christ Himself, and by His commission propagated 
throughout the world, which shall flourish till time shall end. It is the whole 
body of men, endued with faith, working by love, dispersed over the whole 
earth, in Europe, Asia, Africa and America (Journal, edited by N. Carnock, 
Vol. VI, p. 436, quoted by Harrison, op. cit., p. 151). 


Hopes and projects of Christian unification were revived in the nine- 
teenth century. Early in the century the severed branches of the Scot- 
tish church began to come together. The Disruption of 1843 seemed a 
fatal reverse to the cause of union in Scotland. But although the leaders 
of the Free Church felt bound in conscience to leave the Establish- 
ment in protest against state encroachment, they also gave evidence of © 
a hearty interest in the union ideal. In course of time the sectarian dis- 
order of Scottish Presbyterianism was progressively overcome, and in 
1929 its union became well nigh complete. 

In exploring the path of Protestant co-operation the Evangelical Al- 
liance (1845—) was of some importance. In its frequent world confer- | 
ences the Alliance was much concerned with the common problems of 
the evangelical churches in many lands. It helped to create an inter- 
national and interdenominational awareness of the higher aims shared 
by the participating communions and tended to cultivate spiritual 
unity. Its history has never been written. 

The dawn of modern missions was attended by interdenominational 
fellowship and ecumenical feeling. At the founding of the London 
Missionary Society (1795) David Bogue was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded when he said: “Behold us here assembled with one accord to 
attend the funeral of bigotry!” Through the nineteenth century the 
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expanding missionary movement was arousing a global conception of 
Christianity. In the year of the Lambeth Quadrilateral, 1888, the 
Fourth Missionary Conference, celebrating a century of Protestant 


missions, introduced proposals for ang. the harmful disunion in 
- foreign fields.° 


This year may be taken as introducing the modern period of ecu- 
menical witness, whose history is no longer merely written but is 
spanned by living memories. ‘The stage then reached is now far behind 
us. We are entering upon an ecumenical revival, for which new meth- 
ods and organizations are being employed. But the earlier affirmations 
and failures of the ecumenical spirit in Christianity still offer us useful 
encouragement and warning. 
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CULTURAL PLURALISM IN THE 
AMERICAN TRADITION 


THE COLONIAL CONTRIBUTION 


By WILLIAM W. SWEET 


MERICA abounds in contradictions. We are immensely proud 
of the fact that our country has been a haven for the perse- 
cuted and oppressed of the world throughout all our history, 

and yet we have developed a pattern of racial prejudice more compli- 
cated than that which is to be found in any one nation on earth. ‘The 
very fact that we have thrown open our doors to all is the basic explana- 
tion for these contradictory attitudes and for the prevailing race an- 
tagonisms with which we are all only too familiar.* I think we can rea- 
sonably assume that any other people exposed to the same set of his- 
toric influences would have come out about where we are today in their 
race attitudes. For race antagonism is no monopoly of any one so-called 
race. Bring together all the various peoples of the world in any one 
land, differing in color, speech, religion, and cultural, political, and 
economic background, as well as in standards of living, and the stage is 
set for inevitable conflict. It would be strange, indeed, if this were not 
true. 

Cultural pluralism is a social philosophy which attributes value and 
validity to other cultures than one’s own. In the case of the United 
States it is the point of view which would implement this social philoso- 
phy by encouraging the preservation of the cultural values among the 
immigrants who have come to our shores. Our history is replete with 
instances of the influence of other cultures mingling in the United 
States, but this has come about without any conscious plan. Until re- 
cent years we meant by “Americanization” elimination as far as pos- 
sible of other cultural influences and values. There is need for the de- 
velopment ofa sense of appreciation of all that the many nationals have 
contributed to the advancement of America. To do this adequately 


Note: This paper was prepared for and read before the Institute for Religious and Social Stud- 
ies in Chicago in January, 1944. Negro contributions to American culture have not been con- 


sidered because they deserve a much fuller treatment than would have been possible in this 
brief survey. 
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_ there must be an educational program which will furnish the chance 
for each to achieve all that he is capable of achieving regardless of race 
or nationality, rather than one designed to eliminate other cultural 
values.* ‘The present paper is intended to contribute to such a pro- 


gram. 
I 


Colonial Contributions. Racial and cultural diversity has been char- 
acteristic of America from the beginning. It is true that the first colo- 
nies established in America, Virginia, the New England group, and 
Maryland were practically one hundred percent English, at least until 
toward the close of the seventeenth century. But with the beginning 
of the eighteenth century foreign immigration made up a good share 
of the people who were turning their faces toward the new promised 
land—America and the colonies established after that time drew their 
population from many countries. In 1690 the population of all the 
colonies has been estimated at a quarter of a million; from that time 
forward until the end of the colonial period the population was dou- 
bled every twenty-five years, until with the opening of the War for In- 
dependence in 1775, the population of the thirteen colonies num- 
bered more than ten times that number, or two million, five hundred 
thousand souls. And a large proportion of this vast increase was due to 
the coming of the “foreigner.” At least one-third of the population in 
1775 was foreign born. 

In the establishment of the earlier colonies religion had been a domi- 
nant motive. The great eighteenth-century immigration was largely 
impelled by economic considerations. And that has been true also of 
the overwhelming majority of the immigrants since that time. The fol- 
lowing penetrating observation as to the kind of people making up the 
bulk of the eighteenth-century immigration to America is from the 
Letters from an American Farmer* written by Jean de Crevecoeur, a 
French-American who had married an American wife and, in the 
seventeen-sixties, had settled in Orange County, New York, then a new 
frontier. These observations are based on his own experiences as an ex- 
plorer and a frontier farmer: 


The rich stay in Europe, it is only the middling and the poor that emigrate. In 
this great American asylum, the poor of Europe have by some means met to- 
gether, and in consequence, of various causes; to what purpose should they ask 
one another, of what countrymen are they? Alas, two-thirds of them had no 
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country. Can a wretch who wanders about, who works and starves . . . can that 
man call England or any other kingdom his country? A country that had no bread 
for him, whose fields procured for him no harvest, who met nothing but the 
frowns of the rich, the severity of the laws, with jails and punishments; who 
owned not a single foot of the extensive surface of this planet? No! Urged by a 
variety of motives, here they come. 


Having planted their feet on American soil 


everything tended to regenerate them; new laws, a new mode of living, a new 
social system; here they are become men; in Europe they were as so many useless 
plants, wanting vegetable mould, and refreshing showers; they were withered 
and mowed down by want, hunger, and war; but now by the power of trans- 
plantation, like all other plants, they have taken root and flourished! Formerly | 
they were not numbered in any civil list of their country, except in those of the 
poor; here they rank as citizens. By what invisible power has this surprising 
metamorphosis been performed? By that of the laws of their industry . . . his 
country is now that which gives him land, bread, protection, and consequence: 
Ubi panis, 1bi patria (Where there is bread, there is my country) is the motto of 
all emigrants. Here the rewards of his industry follow with equal steps in the 
progress of his labor. 


‘There can be no doubt but that the economic motive was the princi- 
pal one which brought a great majority of eighteenth-century immi- 
grants to America. But it was not the only one. Mingled with it were 
political and religious persecution and unrest, and here and there 
among the immigrants were those who, while thinking of bettering 
their economic status, had in their minds and hearts a consuming de- 
sire to build a better and higher life for themselves and their children. 


i 


Colonial Patterns. ‘The principal non-English speaking people who 
came to America during the colonial period were the Dutch, the 
Swedes, the French Huguenots, and the Germans. 

The Dutch came to America as traders, and the Dutch West India 
Company,* the agency which established New Netherland, was no 
benevolent organization. The Company was organized to trade with 
the Indians, not to convert them, and the transplanting of the Dutch 
Reformed Church to America was a mere incident and a decidedly 
secondary by-product. Yet when the English finally took over New 
Netherland in 1664 thirteen Dutch Reformed churches had been es- 
tablished, and by the end of the colonial period the number of Dutch 
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_ congregations had grown to at least a hundred, in all of which the serv- 
ice and the sermons were still largely in Dutch. 
The tenacity with which the Dutch clung to their worship in the 
_ Dutch language and the dependence of their churches upon the Classis 
_of Amsterdam are the principal explanation as to why the Dutch were 
hot quickly absorbed, and why they remained for so long a time a dis- 
tinct cultural element in New York city and in the Hudson Valley. 
Though continuing as an element apart, the Dutch were influential in 
the government of the colony of New York even after it was taken over 
by the English, and had in general equal social and political standing 
with the English. Even in the eighteenth century to be known as of 
Dutch extraction was no handicap socially, economically, or politi- 
cally; nor has it been since, as the long list of distinguished Dutch 
names in our history will testify, among them being three presidents of 
the United States — Van Buren and the two Roosevelts — and sixty 
members of Congress.°* 7 
The Dutch influence in architecture, customs, and geography still 
persists. The word Kill meaning creek is commonly used in New York, 
New Jersey and Delaware. Dutch colonial domestic architecture is 
now popular in all sections of the country and has added much to the 
beauty of new residential developments. Ministers of all denomina- 
tions are still called Domines on Long Island and up the Hudson. 
Dutch thrift, neatness, and cleanliness, for which colonial Dutch house- 
wives were famous, are no mean heritage. A Hessian who served in the 
American Revolution has left this account of the Dutch farmers in the 
southern counties of New York:° 


The inhabited parts are built up with the most beautiful houses, situated on 
the most agreeable sites. Their furniture would satisfy the finest taste, and is of a 
quality that we cannot boast at home. At the same time everything is so clean and 
shining that I can hardly describe it. 


In 1697 there were about 1200 people on the Delaware who spoke 
Swedish, besides a considerable sprinkling of Finns. Several Swedish 
Lutheran congregations were formed, which retained connections 
with Sweden until the middle of the eighteenth century, the ministers 
being sent from Sweden. The Swedes constituted a small, but sturdy 
element in the population, but their numbers were too few to resist 
rapid amalgamation and by the end of the colonial era there was little 
to indicate their cultural contribution. At the close of the Revolution 
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one of the few Swedish ministers still remaining lamented that “these 
descendants of the Swedes . . . have no more affection for anything 
from Sweden than if it [they] were from Turkey.” 

The French Huguenots, constituting about 15,000 all told, prob- 
ably furnished a larger number of people of capacity and culture in 
proportion to their numbers than any non-English speaking group in 
the colonial period. This fact largely accounts for their rapid assimila- 
tion, for they were soon occupying places of influence, and their rapid 
economic rehabilitation made easy their intermarriage with English 
speaking people of their own economic and social status. ‘There were 
some four thousand Huguenots in New England in 1700 and from 
them came Paul Revere and the Faneuil brothers, one of whom, Peter, 
was, next to John Hancock, the most important merchant in Revolu- 
tionary New England. It was he who built and presented to the city of 
Boston Faneuil Hall, the ‘‘cradel of liberty.” John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier’s mother was a descendant of Huguenots, while James Bowdoin, 
Governor of Massachusetts, gave his name to the oldest college in 
Maine. He was a descendant of Pierre Baudouin, a Huguenot refugee 
who came first to Maine in the year 1687, and whose descendants be- 
came wealthy and influential merchants.® 

New Rochelle, New York, founded under the leadership of the 
French Huguenot minister, David Bourepos, was a center of Huguenot 
influence in New York. The town achieved local fame for its schools, 
where English speaking families sent their boys to learn French and | 
French manners. Among those who were scholars were Washington 
Irving, John Jay, and Gouverneur Morris. Nor were the young gentle- 
men the only ones to profit from this center of French culture, for there 
were also schools for young ladies where music, painting, embroidery, 
and etiquette were taught after the French manner. The largest — 
Huguenot colony, however, in colonial America was that in South 
Carolina, where six French Columbia churches were established. ‘he 
story of their influence has been told in detail by Professor A. H. 
Hirsch in his The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina. It is aston- 
ishing with what rapidity they became leaders in the economic and 
cultural life of that colony. Constituting about one-tenth to one-fifth of 
South Carolina population in the eighteenth century, they furnished a 
much larger proportion of the distinguished names of that proud com- 
munity. Among them are such well known names in American history 
as Bayard, Dubois, Laurens, Marion, Gaillard. By the end of the colo- 
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nial period all the French-speaking churches had become English- 
‘speaking Episcopalian churches except one. Indeed their rapid as- 
similation has been one of “the most remarkable phenomena in the 
history of American foreign groups.” 

Another strain of early French influence of a different kind came 
from the old French establishments at New Orleans, Vincennes, and 
other communities, the survivals of the French empire in North Amer- 
ica. Today the most foreign of all American cities is New Orleans, 
while the state of Louisiana’s legal system is based on the Code Na- 
poleon, rather than the English common law; and its local government 
on the parish system. The cruel transportation of the French Acadians 
in 1755 added some 6,000 French-speaking people. A large proportion 
of those who remained found their way to Louisiana where their de- 
scendants are still to be found constituting some 50,000 in the present 
population. ‘To this day they have retained their peculiar French cus- 
toms, dialect, folklore and folk music.’ 

Of the two to three thousand Jews who were in America at the end 
of the colonial period a great majority were of Spanish or Portuguese 
origin.” In 1654 all Jews were expelled from Brazil and at least twenty- 
three came directly to the English colonies and at about the same time 
others arrived from Holland by way of England. The first Jewish set- 
tlement in America was in New Amsterdam. At first their position was 
insecure due to the intolerance of the Dutch Governor Stuyvesant and 
the opposition of Domine Johann Megapolensis. ‘The Dutch West 
India Company however took a different view and was willing for them 
to remain, and ordered the Governor to cease his opposition to them. 
In 1683 the Duke’s Law allowed the Jews freedom of worship, though 
a synagogue was not built until 1728. Another early American Jewish 
community was in Newport, Rhode Island. This community by the 
opening of the Revolution numbered at least sixty families. Smaller 
Jewish communities were also found in Philadelphia and Charleston, 
and Jewish peddlers were familiar figures throughout the colonies.” 

Asa general rule the American colonial Jews were of the lower mid- 
dle class economically, though a few, by the end of the period, had be- 
come wealthy. The majority were either skilled artisans or ordinary 
craftsmen. In every community where they were permitted to do so, 
synagogues were built, and these became the centers of social as well as 
their religious life. As a whole they lived a life apart, and were dis- 
trusted. But there are instances of intermarriage between Jews and 
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Christians, and not infrequently Jews become members of Masonic 
Lodges. It is also interesting to note that the colonial Jews differed 
among themselves in their political views. During the Revolution 
there were Tories among them, though a great majority were “patri-- 
ots,” and not a few Jews in America today can qualify for membership 
in the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution.” 

The Germans constituted, by far, the largest number of non-English 
speaking people in colonial America, It has been estimated that at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence one-tenth of the population 
of the new nation were people of German blood and that one-third of 
them were living in Pennsylvania. Religion and economics were about 
equally responsible for the beginning of this great flow of German 
people to America. William Penn’s effective advertising of his great 
proprietaryship of Pennsylvania, his liberal land policy and his prom- 
ise of religious freedom, made “Pennsylvania” their principal New 
World haven. It was the Mennonites, a religious body in Southern 
Europe without legal status, who blazed the trail to the New World for 
the vast numbers of their race who were to follow. ‘Today, it is stated 
that twenty thousand Mennonites go to church every Sunday in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. And it is no accident that that county is 
one of the most prosperous, if not the most prosperous, agricultural 
communities in the United States. Another small persecuted German 
group, the Dunkers, now known as The Church of the Brethren, soon 
followed, and these groups, with the Schwenkfelders, largely account 
for the preservation of what may be termed the Pennsylvania Dutch — 
culture. Today, with the exception of one congregation in London, 
all the Dunkers in the world outside mission fields are to be found in 
the United States. As a whole, however, by far the largest number of 
colonial Germans were those of German Lutheran or German Re- | 
formed background, who came largely for economic reasons. 

The colonial Germans pretty generally were people of the peasant 
type, and were more noted for their industry and frugality than for 
their refinement and education. In fact they pretty generally frowned 
upon education for the common man, and looked upon it as essentially 
a church matter. Many colonial Pennsylvania leaders had a poor opin- 
ion of the Germans. Franklin on one occasion denounced them as “‘the 
most stupid of their nation,” while William Smith, the first Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, considered them “utterly ignorant.” 
‘They were slow in organizing schools and many of them opposed the 
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introduction of public schools in the nineteenth century. Yet in spite 
of these facts the colonial Germans made distinct contributions to 
American culture. Both in instrumental and vocal music the colonial 
Germans were outstanding. In the Moravian communities of Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth church music was more highly developed than any- 
where else in the colonies, where hymns and litanies made up a large 
part of their formal worship.** Even in Pennsylvania German farm 
houses, zithers, spinets and hand organs were not unknown, while or- 
gans were fairly common in the German churches in the larger com- 
munities. Ihe Pennsylvania Germans also made a distinct artistic con- 
tribution, especially in pottery, glassware and furniture. In the realm 
of culinary art the colonial Germans also excelled. The Pennsylvania 
German was proud of her reputation as a cook. Those who have ex- 
perienced the delicious fragrance that comes from frying scrapple on a 
cold frosty morning in a Pennsylvania German farm house will, I am 
sure, acknowledge our debt to the culinary art of the German. 

Before the end of the colonial era the Germans had made distin- 
guished contributions in the realms of the higher culture. William 
Rittenhouse, the first paper manufacturer in America, was a Dunker 
minister, and on his death the mill was carried on by his son Klass Rit- 
tenhouse, also a Dunker preacher. David Rittenhouse, the great- 
grandson of William, a veritable mathematical genius, was the great- 
est mathematician and astronomer the colonies produced. He was 
professor of astronomy and for a time vice-provost of the College of 
Philadelphia and succeeded Franklin as president of the American 
Philosophical Society, the oldest of American learned societies. Few 
families in America can equal in the distinction of their contributions 
the Muhlenbergs. Henry M. Muhlenberg, the founder of the family 
in America and the father of American Lutheranism, married a daugh- 
ter of Conrad Weiser, the famous Indian interpreter and the best 
backwoods diplomat of his time. Of the eleven children of this union, 
all the sons became Lutheran ministers and most of the daughters mar- 
ried Lutheran ministers. One of the sons, John Peter Gabriel, became 
one of Washington’s most trusted generals, and another, Frederick 
Augustus Conrad, was the first speaker of the federal House of Repre- 
sentatives.** 

Though not “foreigners” in the sense of the Germans or the Hugue- 
nots, the colonial immigrants from Ireland introduced a large element 
of non-English influence. The total number of Scotch-Irish added to 
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the colonial population by immigration has been estimated at between 
150,000 and 200,000. The first North Irish immigrants to America en- 
tered by way of New England ports. Though Calvinists and Presbyte- 
rians, they were not welcomed by the New England Calvinists, who 
resented their coming, especially after they had gained the reputation 
for pugnacity and aggressiveness. Later Philadelphia and the Dela- 
ware River ports were the principal places of debarkation and Penn- 
sylvania became their great mecca and distribution center. By the end 
of the colonial era the Scotch-Irish were to be found in at least five hun- 
dred separate communities from Maine on the north to Georgia on 
— the south.*® 

This great Scotch-Irish colonial immigration led to the rapid 

growth of colonial Presbyterianism to such a degree that by the end of 
the colonial era the Presbyterians ranked second only to the Congrega- 
tionalists in the number of their congregations. With their long and 
proud tradition of an educated ministry the Presbyterians became the 
principal educators of the early American frontier. The College of 
New Jersey, established in 1746, the first of the “colonial immigrant” 
colleges, was the principal training center for the Presbyterian minis- 
try, though it was supplemented by a whole group of “Log Colleges”. 
and academies, conducted by Presbyterian ministers. In fact many a 
Presbyterian minister considered himself at least half schoolteacher. 
Taking the country as a whole, from the close of the Revolution to 
1840, the Presbyterians were the most important single educational in- 
fluence in America.*” 

During the period of the great Scotch-Irish immigration there was 
also a considerable mingling of Scotch Highlanders and Catholic Irish. 
As might be expected, the Tory element among the Revolutionary . 
Presbyterians was confined almost entirely to the Scotch Highland- 
ers."* Recent studies by Roman Catholics tended to overemphasize the 
Catholic Irish element in revolutionary America, though there is no 
doubt but that there were larger numbers of Catholic Irish than was 
formerly acknowledged.” 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the large non-English 
immigration of the eighteenth was far on the way toward assimilation. | 
The principal exceptions were to be found among the Germans, and 
especially the small clannish sects such as the Mennonites and the 
Dunkers whose religious principles set them apart from political par- 
ticipation. ‘The assimilation of German Lutherans and German Re- 
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form people was likewise retarded by the long continuance of the 
German language in their services as well as the widespread use in 
German communities of ‘Pennsylvania Dutch,” “the oldest immi- 
grant language still in daily use in the United States.”” The German 
_ Dunker printer Christopher Saur and the German Press at Ephrata to- 

gether with the widespread circulation of German newspapers, alma- 
nacs, and books, as well as German parochial schools were elements in 
the retarding of assimilation, and the preserving of Old World cus- 
toms, superstitions, and folklore. 

The fact that an overwhelming majority of the colonial immigra- 
tion was of Protestant background largely explains the relative rapid- 
ity with which assimilation proceeded. Throughout the colonial pe- 
riod and on into the nineteenth century there were everywhere fear 
and distrust of Roman Catholicism and in several of the new state con- 
stitutions there were incorporated disability clauses.” 

In bringing to a close this consideration of the several cultural 
strains which had gone into the building of Colonial American so- 
ciety, it might be an interesting exercise to conjecture what would 
have been the religious complexion of present-day America had the 
same kind of immigration restrictions been imposed at the beginning 
of the national period as we now have in the Federal statutes. The Im- 
migration Act of 1924, which was passed by an overwhelming majority 
of both Houses of Congress, provides for the limitation of immigrants 
to two percent of the number of foreign born of each of the various 
peoples living in the United States in 1890. If such an Act had been in 
force from 1790 on, it would have meant the exclusion of practically all 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe as well as the Orient. 
This would mean that there would now be no Eastern Orthodox 
churches in the United States and only a small fraction of the number 
of Roman Catholics there are now. There would have been relatively 
few Scandinavians, thus reducing the number of Lutherans in the 
country to people of German origin only. The Roman Catholics would 
have been almost entirely of Irish and German stock, with only a very 
small proportion of converts of other racial strains. If such restrictions 
had been imposed a hundred and fifty years ago we would have been a. 
much more homogeneous people rather than the most polyglot nation 
of the world. Yet who is there among us who would have had things 
different than as they are in this respect, in spite of the almost insuper- 
able problems which our population situation poses for us? 
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THE ISSUES OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


HREE decades of ecumenical study have achieved notable 

advance in clarifying the issues of Christian unity. Profitable 

discussion must build upon these results. The primary pur- 

_ pose of this paper is to summarize the present situation under four 

headings: (1) Analysis of the problem; (2) agreements achieved; (3) 
the major issues; (4) concluding reflections. 


I 


The nature of the unity we should seek is plainly fundamental for the whole 
unity movement. All Christians agree that “God wills unity” — in some sense of 
the word. Every society laying claim to the name “Church” holds that the Church 
is by nature a unity — in some sense of the word. But disunity reveals itself when 
each seeks to unfold the sense of the word.1 


1. An initial distinction is recognized by all — that between Chris- 
tian unity and Church union. “Christian unity refers to the broad 
community of thought and feeling and ethical ideals, common to pro- 
fessing Christians throughout the world, on the basis of which indi- 
viduals coming out of widely separated Churches can have fellowship 
with one another.” Church union “‘designates all the forms of unity 
that involve the Church or Churches in their character as visible, rec- 
ognizable institutions.” 

A first issue concerns the extent, if any, to which the realization of 
Christian unity as God intends it requires the achievement of Church 
union, i.e., whether the ideal of Christian unity may be fulfilled merely 
through the fellowship of individual Christians, or whether it re- 
quires new relationships between the organized Churches. 

2. If some degree of Church union is held to be implicit in the ideal 
which God wills, should the relation of Churches to one another take 
the form of: (a) informal fellowship; (b) mutual recognition, involving 
(1) interchange of membership, (2) interchange of ministries, and (3) 
intercommunion; (c) co-operative action, including federation; or (d) 
corporate union (organic union)?* 

3. The condition or conditions for realizing unity are e held, by dif- 
ferent Christians, to lie in one or more of the following areas:* (a) faith 
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— the achievement of a common statement of essential beliefs; (b) wor- 
ship — acommon rationale and practice of worship; (c) sacraments — a 
uniform theory and administration of sacraments; (d) polity —a single 
view, if not identical structure, of church order; (e) orders — agree- 
ment regarding the form and authority of the ministry. 


II 


Advance toward Christian unity during the past century and a half 
has been both practical and theoretical, both in the actual realization 
of a larger Christian fellowship, co-operation, and unification, and in 
the definition, clarification, and resolution of “‘convictional” obstacles 
to further and fuller union. 

The record of practical achievement lies outside the scope of this 
paper. Only one who has studied that record in some detail can appre- 
ciate the variety, extent, and sweep of progress. I have noted over three 
hundred individual steps taken in the past hundred and fifty years, 
each national or supranational in scope, each marking a concrete ad- 
vance with material significance for the total cause. (Local or sectional 
actions, and declarations, pronouncements and conferences which did 
not eventuate in action are disregarded.) 

Progress in theoretical clarification and agreement has been achieved 
mainly in the series of recent ecumenical conferences and in the stud- 
ies pursued in connection with them. The present measure of consen- 
sus and dissensus is revealed most clearly and authoritatively in the 
discussions of the Faith and Order Movement at Lausanne and Edin- 
burgh, and in the responses of the constituent Churches to the declara- 
tions of these conferences. 

Examining the five areas of difficulty in turn: 

1. Faith. This embraces everything which Christians affirm con- 
cerning God, the world, men, Christ, salvation, the future — in brief, 
the whole of Christian doctrine except the doctrine of the Church. In 
these matters, the Lausanne Conference of 1927 achieved unanimous 
agreement in a declaration on ““The Church’s Message to the World — 
the Gospel.” At the Jerusalem Missionary Conference the following 
year, this declaration, somewhat amplified, was reaffirmed. At Edin- 
burgh in 1937 all questions of basic theological belief were brought 
together under the single caption, ““The Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Again, unanimity was achieved: “We agree on the following 
statement and recognize that there is in connection with this subject no 
ground for maintaining division between Churches.’* This declara- 
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tion has been universally hailed as an achievement of the highest sig- 
nificance. At the Madras Missionary Conference the following year, a 
statement on ‘The Faith by Which the Church Lives” again received 
- unanimous assent. 

2. Worship. Here, the chief distinction is between Churches whose 
worship is liturgical and those which are non-liturgical. Despite the 
wide contrasts in tradition and practice, these differences are not re- 
garded as major obstacles to Church union: “In the non-sacramental 
worship of God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, we are agreed that 
there is little remaining occasion for maintaining the existing divisions 
between our Churches.””* 

3. Sacraments. Here, the principal differences of conviction con- 
cern: 


(a) The number of the sacraments — whether (1) seven, or (2) two, or (3) none. 
The three alternative views are held mainly by (1) the Orthodox Churches, 
(2) the Protestant Churches, (3) the Friends and the Salvation Army, with the 
Anglican Church holding an ambiguous view. But the Edinburgh Conference 
declared: “Most of us agree that the question of the number of the sacraments 
should not be regarded as an insurmountable dividing line when we strive to at- 
tain a united Church.”? 

(b) ‘Whether, and in what way, the sacraments are to be deemed necessary to 
salvation.” Edinburgh holds “that some further mutual understanding and 
agreement on those points is required as a condition of full union.’’® 

(c) Whether administration by a validly ordained presbyter or bishop is nec- 
essary to the validity of a sacrament, i.e., where the doctrine of the Sacraments 
is conditioned by the doctrine of Orders. 


But Edinburgh also declared: “Among or within the Churches repre- 
sented by us there is a certain difference of emphasis placed upon the 
Word and the sacraments, but we agree that such a difference need not 
be a barrier to union.’”® In other words, the only divergences in inter- 
pretation of sacraments which are regarded as presently insuperable 
obstacles to unity concern Orders rather than Sacraments. 

4. Polity. Here, the base-line of all present discussion is the sug- 
gestion commended by the Lausanne Conference for study by the 
Churches, and twice repeated at Edinburgh. This is the most funda- 
mental and far-reaching concrete proposal which has emerged from 
three decades of intensive ecumenical study:* 


In view of (1) the place which the episcopate, the council of presbyters, and the 
congregation of the faithful, respectively had in the constitution of the early 
Church, and (2) the fact that episcopal, presbyteral and congregational systems 
of government are each today, and have been for centuries, accepted by great 
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communions in Christendom, and (3) the fact that episcopal, presbyteral and 
congregational systems are each believed by many to be essential to the good or- 
der of the Church, we therefore recognize that these several elements must all, 
under conditions which require further study, have an appropriate place in the 
order of life of a reunited Church, and that each separate communion, recalling 
the abundant blessing of God vouchsafed to its ministry in the past, should 
gladly bring to the common life of the united Church its own spiritual treasures. 


This formula has been embodied in detailed specifications in the 
scheme for union of the Churches in South India. The general recog- 
nition that episcopal, presbyteral and congregational elements “must 
all . . . have an appropriate place in the order of life of a reunited 
Church” is amplified to imply that “the episcopate, the presbyterate, 
and the congregation of the faithful should all in their several spheres _ 
have responsibility and exercise authority in the life and work of the 
Church, in its governance and administration, in its evangelistic and 
pastoral work, in its discipline, and in its worship.””* This is the “prin- 
ciple of comprehension” in its fullest possible expression. 

Note that the Lausanne-Edinburgh formula, while it treats of the 
broader issues of Church polity, is primarily concerned with the place 
and authority of different types of ministries. ‘Thus, in the matter of 
Polity as of the Sacraments, the crucial issue lies in the doctrine of Or- 
ders. On the wider questions of Polity, Dun is probably right: ““What- 
ever have been their past views, it does not appear that many of the 
Churches represented in the Faith and Order Conference hold that a 
particular form of church government is necessary to the being of the 
Church ie 

5. Orders. Here, at last, we reach the single issue on which diver- 
gences are held to be so vital that churchmen cannot contemplate re- 
union of Christ’s Body until agreement shall have been reached — the 
nature and authority of the Christian Ministry. More particularly, it is 
the issue of the character of Apostolic Succession.* 


III 

From the foregoing analyses, the major issues for Christian unity ap- 
pear with some clarity: 

1. ‘The Nature of the unity to be sought as ideal. As already noted, 
all agree that “God wills unity — in some sense of the word,” and that 
“the Church is by nature a unity — in some sense of the word.” Fur- 
thermore, that divergence is as to whether normative Christian unity 
may be realized merely through fellowship among Christians or 
whether it requires new relationships between organized Churches 
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and Communions. In principle, Baptists have maintained the first al-° 
ternative most strenuously. However, so far as Iam aware, the South- 
ern Baptists of the United States are the only major Communion of 
Christendom which does not now admit the obligation to achieve some 
larger measure of organizational unity between Communions in ful- 
fillment of Christ’s command. The acceptance of membership in the 
World Council of Churches, not to speak of membership in numerous 
national Councils of Churches, by most of the other principal Baptist 
bodies (Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, National Baptist 
Convention, Northern Baptist Convention, and Seventh Day Baptist 
Churches in the United States) underscores the isolation of American 
Southern Baptists in this regard. Moreover, the response to the Edin- 
burgh Report by the Baptist World Congress at Atlanta in July 1939 
voices this injunction to all its constituents: “Baptists ought fully and 
frankly to search our ideas and consciences to make sure that Christian 
unity is not a mere abstract ideal by which we evade all responsibility 
for expressing an actual unity of spirit in some forms of concrete fel- 
lowship.””™ 

In summary, among virtually the whole of Christendom, the diver- 
gence of view concerning the nature of unity is as to whether the ideal 
is “co-operative action, including federation” or “corporate union.” 

2. We come, then, to the two issues which are recognized as pres- 
ently insuperable obstacles to the achievement of fullest Christian 
unity: (a) Whether membership in the Church should embrace (1) 
‘all who have been baptized and have not by deed or word repudiated 
their heritage,” or (2) only those “who have made an open profession 
of faith in Christ and in whose lives some measure of the spirit of Christ 
may be discerned.”’!* This is a matter of the utmost importance to 
Christians of Baptist and allied affiliations. 

(b) The nature and authority of the Christian Ministry; more par- 
ticularly the character of Apostolic Succession. This is the one issue 
which, in the view of the vast majority of churchmen (the more ex- 
treme Baptists excepted), alone stands in the way of the achievement 
of Church union. It is important to be clear that the division is not 
over the question of whether there be such a thing as Apostolic Succes- 
sion: “In every case Churches treasure the Apostolic Succession in 
which they believe.” The division concerns solely the locus of Apos- 
tolic Succession, whether it resides in: 


(1) “The succession of bishops in the principal sees of Christendom, handing 
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down and preserving the Apostles’ doctrine, and a succession by laying-on of 
hands” (Episcopal). 

(2) “The inseparability of Church and ministry and the continuity of both” 
(Old Catholic and Orthodox). : 

(3) “A succession of ordination by presbyteries duly constituted and exercising 
episcopal functions, and the succession of presbyters in charge of parishes, with 
special emphasis on the true preaching of the Word and the right administration 
of the Sacraments” (Presbyterian and Reformed). 

(4) “The maintenance of the Apostles’ witness through the true preaching of 
the Gospel, the right administration of the Sacraments, and the perpetuation of 
the Christian life in the Christian community” (Congregational, Baptist, Dis- 
ciples, etc.).1® 


As the concluding report of the Edinburgh Conference points out: 
‘We find that the obstacles most difficult to overcome consist of ele- 
ments of ‘faith’ and ‘order’ combined, as when some form of Church 
government or worship is considered a part of the faith.”** The new 
British secretary of the World Council of Churches has recently stated 
the issue with admirable clarity and succinctness: “This division re- 
solves itself broadly into those who hold that the Catholic order of the 
threefold ministry is of the faith of the Church and those who hold it 
to be either of convenient administration or a corruption of New 
‘Testament order.’’® 

‘This, if we are to trust the official declaration of the Churches’ repre- 
sentatives in ecumenical council, is the nub of the problem of Chris- 
tian unity. 


IV 


In conclusion, several general reflections may be offered: 

1. The distinction between “Christian unity” and “Church union” 
with which we began, while universally accepted, is, in some respects, 
specious. Christian unity which does not imply and make possible 
whatever degree of Church union may be held to be the ultimate de- 
sideratum is something less than genuine and true Christian unity. 
Those of extreme “congregational” outlook, who honestly believe that 
God wills no organized spiritual relationship among Christ’s disciples 
beyond the association of individuals in local churches, may with con- 
sistency maintain that the whole duty of Christians is fulfilled through 
the realization of Christian unity, provided it assumes complete recog- 
nition of spiritual equality. But those who hold that God wills Church 
union of whatever degree cannot practice relations of true Christian 
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_ unity with others, whether individuals or bodies, whom they regard as 

ineligible for fellow-membership within the United Church. The 
churchman of whatever affiliation who does not recognize the full spir- 
itual parity as churchmen of fellow-Christians of another Communion 
is not, in fact, in fellowship with them; if he supposes that he is, he is 
self-deceived. That is the unreality, if not insincerity, in which great 
numbers of Christians are today, often unconsciously, involved. That 
is the source of the unreality which tinctures much “Christian co- 
operation” and “Church federation.” This is not to urge the abandon- 
ment of such co-operation and federation. But it is important, in the 
interests of common honesty, to face the degree of covert insincerity 
with which they are infected. 

From this recognition, it follows: ‘The crux of the problem of Chris- 
_ tian unity lies not in a decision as to the ultimate goal between fellow- 
ship and federation or corporate union, or between federation and cor- 
porate union, but rather in the achievement of full mutual recogni- 
tion, involving interchange of membership, interchange of ministries 
and intercommunion. The determination of structural relationships, 
whether merely fellowship or federation or corporate union, while 
still important and difficult, then remains to be decided in terms of 
(a) historic precedent or (b) discernment of Divine Intention or (c) 
practical usefulness. 

2. To substantiate their contentions, appeal is made by one and an- 
other proponents of alternative positions on the disputed issues to (a) 
Christian origins, or (b) historic development, or (c) present desirabil- 
ity. It is probable that a proposed solution of any of the issues, to win 
universal acceptance, must be able to establish support on all three 
grounds, Here is part of the wisdom of the Lausanne-Edinburgh 
formula concerning church order: in view of the place of the episco- 
pate, the presbyterate, and the congregation (a) in the early Church, 
(b) in the Church through the centuries, and (c) in the present practice 
of the Churches, all three must find their appropriate places in a re- 
united Church. 

3. Here, also, is embodied the most promising single tactic in the 
actual achievement of larger Christian unity — the principle of com- 
prehension. It implies: (a) There was variety in practice at the outset; 
(b) there has been variety in practice through the Christian centuries; 
_(c) there is variety in practice today; (d) this variety cannot be due 
wholly to error or sin, though these have had their part in its develop- 
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ment; (e) Christian unity, therefore should envision the inclusion of 
persistent variations, stripped, so far as may be, of their accidental or 
willful extravagances, but without loss of the essential validities testi- 
fied to by (1) origin, (2) historic persistence, (3) present fruitfulness. 

Let us attempt to apply the principle of comprehension to the three 
most intractable issues as they have been discovered above — baptism, 
the Eucharist, and the ministry. 

With regard to baptism and the Eucharist, I would suggest (and I 
am not bold enough to suppose that the suggestion would be widely 
recognized or accepted) that, in each case, what we have in fact, is nota 
single sacrament in variant forms but two sharply distinguishable, 
though of course related, ordinances branching from a single root; and 
that each possesses distinctive validity and value not possessed by the 
alternative form, each with the support of early Christian origin, his- 
toric development, and present effectiveness. | 

Baptism. In the dispute over “infant baptism” versus “believer’s 
baptism,” the argument from origins most clearly lies with proponents 
of the latter. Christian baptism, continuing the tradition of John the 
Baptist’s movement and Jesus’ own baptism, was originally for adults 
on responsible personal confession of sin, repentance, and faith. We do 
not know how early or under what impulses the baptism of infants 
originated; presumably very early. Moreover, the intimate corporate 
character of family ties in that society must be fully weighed; doubt- 
less, the father and mother were assumed to act in some sense for their 
offspring, and whatever consequences followed were shared by the 
children; the early evidence for household baptism (I Corinthians 
1:16) argues to the same conclusion. We do know that the primitive 
view and practice of baptism early fell under semi-magical concepts as- 
sociated with Original Sin and the almost automatic washing away of 
guilt, and that these strongly influenced the transition from adult to 
infant baptism. 

The truth is that the Christian Church stands in need of not one but 
two successive ordinances of admission into full membership in the 
Church. As it happens, these two are precisely embodied in the alterna- 
tive forms of the sacrament of baptism: 

“Infant baptism,’’ when freed from magical associations, is pri- 
marily a rite of thanksgiving, recognition, and consecration — of 
thanksgiving to God for the gift of the child, of recognition of his pre- 
liminary membership in Christ’s Church, and of consecration of par- 
ents and church to his rearing in Christian faith and life. 
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“Believer’s baptism” (confirmation) seals the responsible life com- 
mitment of the adult to Christ, and welcomes him into full member- 
ship in the Church. The two ordinances are radically different, though 
related as two successive stages in a continuous development; neither 
can fulfil the purpose and meaning of the other; each is indispensable; 
each is of such paramount importance as to constitute a sacrament. A 
church without both lacks the fulness of Christian heritage; its sacra- 
mental system is not invalid, it is “incomplete.” The ideal Christian 
church order would make provision for both sacraments, marking the 
first two principal steps in each Christian’s life within the Church. The 
retention of the two practices of administration — sprinkling and im- 
mersion — would be not inappropriate; infant dedication is the an- 

_ ticipation of full adult consecration. And the common root of the two 
sacraments would thus be symbolized. In the interest of fidelity to ori- 
gins and no less, so many hold, in view of its profound present mean- 
ingfulness, adult baptism by immersion might well be recovered as a 
sacred rite for the whole Church of Christ. Wheeler Robinson argues a 
strong case: “The soundest justification, on modern lines, for the re- 
tention of ‘believer’s baptism’ is its intrinsic value and its actual service 
to religious experience.” 

The Eucharist. Similarly, with the central sacrament of all the 
Churches. Origins argue for the non-liturgical practice. The argument 
from historic development supports the Catholic form. Considerations 
of present effectiveness may be weighed in either scale. The fact is that 
we have two rites which very early deviated from a common root. 

Originally, the Lord’s Supper, following the Scriptural instructions 
for its institution, aimed to commemorate by reproduction the Last 
Supper. It was held in connection with an ordinary meal; it employed, 
as Jesus had done, the homely essentials of daily food — bread and 
wine; it sought to re-create the setting, atmosphere, and meaning of the 
Meal of the Twelve: it was through and through communal, a “‘com- 
mon meal.’’ Emphasis centered upon commemoration, community, 
consecration. 

The emergence of the ritual Eucharist is hidden in historic uncer- 
tainties. Here, again, spontaneous development and ingression of semi- 
magical if. not positively pagan influences joined hands. Emphasis 
upon commemoration was displaced by stress on celebration. ‘The 
communal feature receded; individual communication advanced. The 
role of the officiant was magnified; that of the participant lessened. Not 
the life and death and continuing presence of the human Master but 
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the mystical Presence of the Eternal and Resurrected Logos claimed 
the focus of worship. Transactional connotations bathed the rite. The 
main point is: the ultimate development in the full-orbed Mass is at 
such remove from the origin in the Supper as to render kinship almost 
indiscernible. Sufficient evidence is the fact that the Mass can be “‘cele- 
brated” without the presence of worshippers; the “observance” of the 
Supper except among a company of disciples is unthinkable. It may 
safely be said that a stranger to Christian practice, who found himself 
successively before the altar at High Mass where elaborately vested 
priests chant before silent abject spectators, and then amidst a simple 
commemoration of the Lord’s Supper where men and women gather 
about a table and pass plate and cup from hand to hand while joining 
in-hymns, would never suspect that he was witnessing “‘two forms of a 
single sacrament.” 

Again, profound and non-reciprocal meanings and values, both his- 
toric and contemporary, are embedded in each. No median form em- 
bracing both sets of meanings and values is possible; the lines of de- 
velopment and the underlying presuppositions associated with each 
are too radically divergent. Neither is the equivalent of, or can re- 
place, the other. Both are needed. A Church without both lacks the 
fulness of Christian heritage. Its sacramental system is not invalid; it 
is “incomplete.” ‘The ideal Christian church order might make provi- 
sion for both — the early morning celebration of the altar where the 
priest as celebrant offers oblations in behalf of the individual worship- 
pers and mediates to them the assurance of pardon and power which © 
each appropriates to his own benefit, and the periodic observance of a 
common meal where companies of disciples surround their Lord’s 
table to reclaim in memory and thus in present reality his companion- 
ship. As with baptism, the two sacraments would have in common, to 
recall their common root, only one factor — the ‘“‘matter,’”’ bread and 
wine; and even here, strict consistency might dictate for the Supper a 
common loaf and water. 

The Ministry — the heart of present controversy concerning Chris- 
tian unity. Here, the evidence from origins vindicates variety; no 
longer can it be gainsaid by honest scholarship that at least the three 
principal alternative types of order — episcopate, presbyterate, con- 
gregation — can claim authority in the earliest church practice. The 
argument from development strongly sustains an episcopal structure; 
within two centuries at most, the threefold order was well-nigh univer- 
sal. But, unless we are to brand the most distinctive contribution of the 
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Reformation worthless, the historic experience of four centuries points 
back to the original tradition. 

The fact is that each of the three main types of church order rests 
firmly on earliest Christian practice, is vindicated by centuries of tested 
experience, and justifies itself by current fruitfulness. Happily, as with 
baptism and the Eucharist, they are not mutually exclusive. On the 
contrary, they are mutually supplementary. And they can be com- 
prised within a single comprehensive order, of higher authenticity in 
terms of fidelity to origins and of richer promise for practical effective- 
ness than any one of them alone. The Lausanne-Edinburgh formula 
furnishes the theoretical justification. The South India Scheme out- 
lines its concrete implementation. The higher truth is: Since no order 
for the Church’s ministry is fully complete unless it embrace all that 
God has wrought for his purposes through the ministry since the earli- 
est days, none of the existing ministries is complete; therefore, none of 
them is fully valid. 

We have urged that the initial goal for Christian unity is not Church 
union but mutual recognition. This is now sought mainly through 
mutual recognition of validity of contrasted sacraments and orders, 
especially the Ministry — mutual recognition of equal validity. If our 
argument is sound, that way reflects neither historic truth nor present 
fact. A true starting point would be common admission of common in- 
completeness, and therefore of imperfect validity. With that once 
eranted, the argument between different traditions becomes one over 
relative validities, one of mores and lesses. At once we are in a realm 
where absolute claims are outlawed, and agreements made compara- 
tively easy. . 

Applying this principle to the crucial issue of the Ministry, effort 
has thus far been directed toward securing mutual recognition of the 
full and equal validity of the three main types, and their inclusion on a 
parity in a more comprehensive church order. It is our suggestion that 
a sound procedure would be a common recognition that: all three 
forms obtained in the early Church and must therefore be present in 
the true Church; all three major traditions departed from full order of 
the true Church in their omission of one or more forms, and are there- 
fore currently incomplete; for recovery of full orders, each must avail 
itself of the neglected elements; to that end, an appropriate rite by 
which each is admitted to the tradition which it does not now possess 
should mark entrance by each into the full ministry of the Church of 
Christ. This is the procedure sometimes called “the extension of or- 
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ders.” It is, as I understand it, the procedure being explored in Aus- 
tralia, in Canada and between Episcopalians and Presbyterians in the 
United States. It more nearly accords with realities of origins, history 
and present fact, and promises a richer as well as truer Ministry for a 
United Church, than any attempt to establish the supremacy of a par- 
ticular, and partial, church order. 

4. Reverting to the original and basic question — the nature of the 
Christian unity sought: Basically, the issue is between the two oldest 
and most persistent philosophies — the “Platonic” vs. the “Aristo- 
telian” views of the right relation of the eternal and the temporal, the 
ideal and the existential. Applied to the doctrine of the Church, it is’ 
the question as to whether the transcendental reality of Unity should 
seek and achieve actualization in the structures of human organiza- 
tion, as to whether the Church Triumphant supplies the normative 
pattern for the Church Militant and its several parts. ‘There is slight 
evidence that it was so regarded in earliest times; the first Christians 
lived under “Platonic” conceptions of the relation of the eternal and 
the temporal. Since the era of the so-called “undivided Church,” “Aris- 
totelian” presuppositions largely dominated Christians’ ideal for the 
existential Church. At the Reformation, the other (‘Platonic’) as- 
sumptions returned, especially in Lutheran and some sectarian the- 
ory. Here is the controlling division, seldom recognized in its true 
character, on “the nature of Christian unity” today. 

We have seen that current discussion moves between two ideal al- 
ternatives — federation and corporate union. To these two alterna- 
tives correspond two controlling concepts — the Community of Chris- | 
tians and the Body of Christ. One is drawn from biology, from the 
realm of organism, and defines a structure in which incomplete and 
complementary organs are held in necessary and indispensable unity. 
The other is taken from corporate personal relationships and describes 
a society to create which autonomous members join in voluntary and 
deliberate association. One suggests functional fragments which must 
cohere for individual survival; the other, independent individuals 
who choose to co-operate in common devotion. One figure is sustained 
by the mighty authority of Paul and the vast weight of Christian tradi- 
tion. The other fits snugly into a dominant category of contemporary 
thought. 

As an ideal for Christian unity, the figure of the Body of Christ is 
incomparable. It is neither desirable nor possible that it should be su- 
perseded by any other. But it must be conceded that evidence is 
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wholly lacking that Paul ever intended it asa figure to suggest the struc- 
tural relations of organized Christian churches or Churches; and the 
realities of church relationship in his time are wholly against such an 
assumption. It is a figure suited to the Church asa spiritual and tran- 
scendent organism rather than to churches as existential organizations. 

On the other hand, the figure of the Church as a Community of 
Christians or of Churches which dominates the concept of federation is 
no less inadequate. The true relationship of organizations of Chris- 
tians is far more intimate and primordial than categories of voluntary 
association can suggest. 

There is a third possibility. It might lay claim to the higher author- 
ity of Jesus himself. It is the figure of the Family of God. It is drawn 
from the most intimate and precious of all human affinities — that Or- 
' der to which individuals belong by birth, from whose compulsive 
_ bonds they escape with the winning of independence, to whose mature 
obligations and enrichments they surrender themselves gladly as they 
grow toward the measure of the stature of spiritual manhood and 
womanhood. It is an Order which unites the essential meanings of or- 
ganic and indissolvable kinship and of free and profound common loy- 
alty; an Order which conserves both the autonomy of persons and their 
necessary interdependence for individual and corporate fulfillment. 
It is a figure whose possibilities and appropriateness as a normative 
ideal for the Church — congregation, Communion and CHURCH 
UNIVERSAL — have hardly been explored. 

Applied to the individual Christian, it would mean that each is born 
into the Church of Christ (symbolized by infant baptism) and can 
never be severed from it save by deliberate rupture of ties of utmost 
intimacy and obligation, but that the full significance and responsi- 
bilities of this given relationship must be apprehended and assumed by 
conscious and responsible commitment (adult baptism or confirma- 
tion). 

Applied to churches and Churches, it would' mean that each ac- 
knowledges its primordial membership within the CHURCH; separa- 
tion from it is culpable denial of the most precious and compelling 
birthright. But the assumption of full participation and obligation in 
its life is by responsible decision. For the structural relationship of 
churches and Churches, it might imply an order closer to federation 
than corporate union; but a relationship in which the loose and in- 
adequate ties of voluntary association are replaced by the rich and in- 
escapable bonds of family kinship. 
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5. A final comment. Let us imagine a dispassionate non-Christian 
observing churchmen in their solemn efforts to heal the divisions in 
Christ’s Church, and thus effect what all affirm to be God’s Will for 
that Church. He could hardly fail to note that, if the entire content of 
Christian doctrine were spread along a line, no differences sufficiently 
serious to prevent union are to be discovered over the greater part of 
that line —in what Christians believe concerning God, the world, man, 
Christ, salvation, immortality. The only segment of the line contain- 
ing serious obstacles to Christian unity lies at the extreme last end — in 
the Church’s view of itself. It could hardly escape his attention, fur- 
ther, that within this one area of major difficulty, differences which 
are held to be crucial occur at only one point — in the interpretation of 
the origin, ordination, and authority of the Christian Ministry. When 
he reflected, further, that the overwhelming majority of the Churches’ 
spokesmen at any ecclesiastical gathering or on any theological com- | 
mission are clergy, might he not be struck by the fact that the single 
point, which, according to their confession, prevents the unity of the 
Church concerns what those who are charged with perpetuating or 
healing the Church’s divisions — the ministry — believe about them- 
selves? Might he be tempted to the conclusion that what is required for 
the unity so fervently espoused is not so much additional argument or 
further light as downright conversion, conversion of the ministry? 
C’est a rire — or, perhaps better, C’est a pleure. 
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THE MEETING OF THE PROVISIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD , 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


By DOUGLAS HORTON 
WT was on the railroad platform at Geneva just before his train left 
| that Dr. John R. Mott, looking back toward the city where the 
meetings of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches had ended the day before, remarked to a group of friends 
standing about, “The World Council of Churches has found itself. 
The ship is squared away toward the future.” 

‘The opinion of Dr. Mott, who has known the ecumenical movement 
from its modern beginning at the Edinburgh Missionary Conference 
in 1910, is shared by all who were present at the Geneva meetings. It is 
to convey to others who were not able to attend that same confident 
hope for the World Council that I attempt a running description of 
the meetings. 


i 


The Service in Memoriam. Nosession was more moving than that of 
the very first morning, February 21st, 1946, when the members called 
to remembrance in prayer their friends and late collaborators who 
were no longer present in this world: 


The Most Rev. William Temple 

The Rev. William Adams Brown 

The Rev. Lewis Seymour Mudge 

The Rev. J. Ross Stevenson 

The Rev. William Paton 

The Right Rev. George Craig Stewart 
The Rev. Theodore C. Hume 

The Rev. Denzil Patrick 

Pastor Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


Dr. Marc Boegner spoke of the solemn joy which all must feel in the 
example and inspiration of these men. 
Those Present. The names of those present indicate how broadly the 
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World Council of Churches has taken root. Twenty-three members 
and alternates of the Provisional Committee itself were there: 


Dr. George Kennedy Allen Bell, Bishop of Chichester. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs of the Church of England. 

Eivind Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo. Lutheran Church of Norway. Head of the 
spiritual resistance in Norway. For several years prisoner of the Quisling 
Government. 

Professor S. F. H. J. Berkelbach van der Sprenkel, Reformed Church of Hol- 
land. Professor of the University of Utrecht. 

Pastor Marc Boegner, President of the Reformed Church of France and of the 
Protestant Federation of France. 

Bishop Ingve Brilioth, Lutheran Church of Sweden. Formerly professor of prac- 
tical theology of the University of Lund. 

Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, Church of England. President of — 
the Council of British Churches. 

Dr. Cassian Bezobrasoff, Archimandrite of the Russian Orthodox Church. Pro- 
fessor of New Testament at the Orthodox Institute of Theology in Paris. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The Rev. J. Hutchison Cockburn, former Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 
Director of the Department of Reconstruction of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Erling Eidem, Archbishop of Upsala. Lutheran Church of Sweden. President 
of the World Lutheran Convention. 

Dr. R. Newton Flew, Methodist Church of Great Britain. Professor of New 
Testament at the University of Cambridge. 

Professor G. Florovsky, Russian Orthodox Church. Professor at the Orthodox | 
Institute of Theology at Paris. 

H. Fuglsang-Damgaard, Bishop of Copenhagen. Lutheran Church of Denmark. 
At the head of the Churches of Denmark during the German occupation. 
Germanos, Archbishop of Thyatira. Exarch of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 

Constantinople for Central Europe. 

M. Charles Guillon, Reformed Church of France. Secretary of the World Com- 
mittee of Christian Youth. In his capacity as Mayor of Chambon-sur-Lignon 
he rendered great service to the resistance. 

Canon Leonard Hodgson, Church of England. Professor of theology at Oxford. 

Douglas Horton. 

Dr. Alphonse Koechlin, President of the Board of the Federation of Protestant 
Churches of Switzerland. Chairman of the Department of Reconstruction of 
the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. John R. Mott, Methodist Church of the United States. Honorary President 
of the International Missionary Council. President of the World Alliance of 
Christian Associations. 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, Evangelical Church of Germany. For more than 
seven years personal prisoner of the Fiihrer at Dachau. 
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Mr. Charles Taft, former head of the Division of Foreign Economic Affairs of 
the Department of State of the United States. 

Dr. A. R. Wentz, Lutheran Church of the United States. President of Gettys- 
burg Seminary. 

Bishop Theophilus Wurm, Lutheran Church of Germany. President of the 
Board of the Evangelical Church of Germany. A notable figure in Protestant 
German resistance. 


‘Temporary alternates who were also present made notable contri- 
butions to the discussions: 


_ The Rev. Theodore Adams, Southern Baptist Church of the United States; 
Dr. P. O. Bersell, President of the Lutheran Synod of North America; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bliss, Editor of The Christian News Letter, the weekly publication of the 
Christian Frontier Movement; Dr. W. J. Gallagher, General Secretary of the 
Canadian Council of Churches; Dr. L. W. Goebel, President of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church of the United States; Dr. E. J. Hagan, former Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland. 


Consultants from many parts of the world added to the value of the 
meetings: 


Professor H. D. Alivisatos, Orthodox Church of Greece, professor of Canon 
Law at the University of Athens; Dr. G. Baez Camargo, Secretary of the National 
Evangelical Council of Mexico, editor of the periodical “Luminar”; Professor 
Devanandan of India; Archimandrite Ionesceu of Roumania; Professor Hendrik 
Kraemer, Reformed Church of the Netherlands, professor of the History of Re- 
ligions at the University of Leyden, a hostage of the Germans during the war; 
Bishop Kury of the Old Catholic Church; Dr. Siegfried Knak of Germany (Rus- 
sian zone); Dr. Chester Miao, General Secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China; Pastor Nisbet of the Waldensian Church in Italy; Pastor Traar, 
representing Bishop Meyer of Vienna; Dr. George Wu of China; Professor Leo 
Zander, Russian Orthodox Church, professor at the Orthodox Institute of ‘The- 
ology at Paris. 


The two secretaries of the International Missionary Council were 
present: 


Dr. J. W. Decker of New York and the Rev. Norman Goodall of London. 


And five World Council staff members were there: 


Pastor H. L. Henriod of Switzerland; Dr. Henry Smith Leiper of the United 
States; M. F. M. Sauter of Switzerland; Dr. Floyd Tomkins of the United States; 
The Rev. O. S. Tomkins of England; also Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches and President of the World Fed- 
eration of Student Christian Associations, who sat close to the presiding officer 
at all meetings and whose skillful touch was felt from start to finish. 
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II | 

What Churches Shall Be Members? When the American delegates 
returned to their own country, they learned that there had been a good 
deal of criticism of the inadequate publicity afforded the meetings in 
Geneva. This deficiency may have been due to a small degree to the 
fact that the staff at headquarters had not expected that the attention 
of so many people would be fixed upon the proceedings of the Provi- 
sional Committee and had therefore failed to arrange a welcome to 
the newspaper reporters equal to the latters’ zeal. The fundamental 
reason, however, was that the meeting at Geneva was that of a commit- 
tee which had quiet, patient, and in some instances, private work to do. 
The sessions did not lend themselves to pageantry and hence could not 
satisfy the public palate for graphic photogravure and gallant de- 
scription. 

The drab but indispensable quality of the discussions was well illus- 
trated in the debate as to what churches should be admitted to the 
Council. We in America, with our over two hundred and fifty sects, 
are familiar with the fly-by-night organizations which count themselves 
churches. On the other hand, we are equally familiar with other or- 
ganizations which, though numerically small, are distinguished by 
their time-honored Christian faith and good works. By what criteria 
should the Provisional Committee decide that one denomination is 
eligible for membership in the Council and another not? It was finally 
decided that at least three types of test should be applied: 


z. Autonomy. In order to be admitted, a Church while recognizing the essen- 
tial interdependence of the Churches, particularly those of the same confession, 
must give evidence that it is responsible to no other Church for the conduct of its 
own life, including the training, ordination, and maintenance of its ministry, 
the propagation of the Christian message, the determination of relationship with 
other Churches, and the use of funds at its disposal from whatever source. 

2. Membership on Recommendations of Confessional Families. Churches 
which are recognized as members of one of the denominational world alliances 
are to be admitted if the alliance concerned recommends their admission. 

3. Stability. A Church which is to be admitted should have had sufficiently 
long life to have become recognized as a Church by its sister Churches and should 
have an established program of Christian nurture and evangelism. The question 
of size is obviously related to that of stability. 


Ill 


Plans for the First Assembly. The report of the General Secretary is 
often the occasion, as everyone knows, for the members of a committee 
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to drift into daydreams; but the effect of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s report, 
which was not a short one, was rather to awaken his hearers to the 
height of their attention. It was both a vivid account of the events of the 
past and a clean-cut program for the future. 

‘The General Secretary made it clear to all, among other things, that 
a first step to be taken is the preparation for the first meeting of the As- 
sembly at which four hundred and fifty representatives (at least not 
more than that number) of all the member Churches of the Council 
will gather. Until these representatives at that meeting formally vote 
to constitute the World Council of Churches, the latter remains as it is 
today, an organization “in process of formation.” 

It was finally agreed that the first Assembly should be called for the 
summer of 1948, from August 24th to September 4th, unless circum- 
stances not now foreseen should demand a readjustment. 

Had there been no war, the Assembly would undoubtedly have been 
held in America in the summer of 1941, but no one who looks at 
Europe today can be unaware that there has been a war and that it has 
left in its wake almost universally unspeakable poverty. For this reason 
it was felt that Europe might be a better locus for the Assembly than 
America, trans-Atlantic fares seeming less colossal to Americans than 
to Europeans. 

The theme for the Assembly suggested by the subcommittee dealing 
with the matter is ““The Order of God and the Present Disorder of 
Man.” The plan calls for four subsections of the Assembly to deal with 
(1) the Church Universal as an earnest of the order of God; (2) the 
proclamation of the order of God; (3) the Church and the disorder of 
society; and (4) the World Church and World order. Ample time will 
be kept in the Assembly’s program for the consideration of other ques- 
tions raised by the Churches themselves. 

The Study Department Commission was asked to assume respon- 
sibility for planning the preparatory studies and organizing the work 
of the subsections with the collaboration of the secretariat on Faith 
and Order and other members of the staff of the Council. 

The Study Department was requested to provide (a) a small pam- 
phlet outlining the program of preparatory studies, (b) a booklet 
explaining more fully the issues with which the studies propose to deal, 
(c) four international symposia on the four subtopics of the general 
theme to be published six months before the Assembly meets, in three 
languages, and (d) an international symposium on “The Authority and 
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Relevance of the Social and Political Message of the Bible Today,” to 
be published a year before the Assembly meets. 

It was also urged that in each of several different national areas, such 
as the United States and Canada, the Churches be urged to prepare 
volumes dealing with the theme of the Assembly and the four sub- 


ore 


topics. These volumes would have the double value of complementing ~ 


the international volumes by dealing more directly with conditions in 
a given area and of assuring a much more widespread participation in 
the process of preparatory study. 


IV 


Commission on International Relations. One of the most important 
steps taken in the realm of organization was the establishment of a 
Commission on International Relations. Note that this is a commis- 
sion, rather than a department, of the World Council: it was felt that 
a body with some degree of autonomy would find itself less hampered 
in speech and action and in its relations with the work now being done 
by church bodies in several countries. 

This Commission will consist of approximately twenty members, 
including Christian laymen of wide experience in international af- 
fairs. Consultants will be chosen from various parts of the world. An 
executive secretary will be selected by the Commission itself. 

As one of its early responsibilities, the Commission was requested 
to arrange for an international conference of church leaders and lay- 
men in the summer of 1946 to consider ways in which the witness and 
work of the churches in the field of international affairs and world 
order may be made effective at this critical time. Since, however, the 
Commission is not yet appointed and in view of the further fact that 
preparation for such a conference must begin at once, it was later voted 
that the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace sponsored by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America should be asked 
to organize such a conference on behalf of the World Council of 
Churches. As is now generally known, that conference will be held in 
London this summer. A functioning Commission on International 
Relations will undoubtedly emerge from it. 

The general purpose of such a commission will be to co-ordinate 
the important work now being done in the area of international rela- 
tions by the Churches of various nations; to stimulate the demands of 
the Christian conscience in relation to the political policies of govern- 
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ment; to study the problems of international justice and world order 
and to publish widely the results of such study; and to give expression 
from time to time to the spiritual principles which must determine 


contemporary political decisions. 


As an advance illustration of what the Council will ask of its com- 
mission the Provisional Committee passed four resolutions, which 
read in part as follows: 


1. Regarding the Distress in Europe and Asia. The Provisional Committee 

. . viewing the desperate situations of millions of refugees and displaced per- 
sons, who lack homes, food, fuel and wage-earning employment, places on record 
its profound concern for the suffering peoples, and its earnest desire that every 
possible step be taken . . . to promote the re-settlement and rehabilitation of 
uprooted populations without discrimination. . 

The Committee notes with gratitude the action by certain Governments, no- 
tably those of the U.S.A. and Britain, to limit supplies of foodstuffs to their own 
citizens so as to assure to the fullest extent the sharing of food with Continental 
Europe and Asia... . 


Would that the U.S.A. had realized its responsibility in this regard 
as early and completely as Great Britain! (This sentiment is not to be 
found in the original resolution.) 

2. Regarding Transfers of Populations. This is a resolution which 
refers to a situation which is a stench in the nostrils of human decency. 
The Provisional Committee declared that the 


proposals of the Potsdam Conference have not been carried out, but, on the con- 
trary, the transfers of populations have brought great hardship, distress, and 
suffering to millions of persons, including large numbers of women and children, 
and have resulted in disease and death for an appalling proportion of them; and 

Whereas this situation is an offence to the Christian conscience and has 
aroused the concern which Christian Churches must feel for suffering hu- 
manity: 

Therefore, the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
while recognizing that some effort has recently been made to observe the condi- 
tions laid down in the Potsdam agreement, nevertheless urges the Allied Govern- 
ments and the United Nations Organization to take immediate steps to assure 


(1) that adequate provision be made for the relief of those who have already 
been transferred and are in great need and distress; 

(2) that any further transfers be carried out in accordance with the Potsdam 
proposals, in an orderly and humane manner, and, in particular, that proper 
means of transport, personal protection, and adequate supplies of food en 
route be provided, and suitable arrangements made in advance for the recep- 
tion of the deportees at their destinations; and 
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(3) that the United Nations Organization make provision for the oversight 
of the appropriate settlement of all transferred populations in their new home. 


Furthermore, whereas the policies of the Allied Powers sharing in the occu- 
pation of Germany, while confused and inconsistent, are today clearly directed 
towards such an extreme limitation of German industry and export as cannot be 
enforced except by long military occupation, the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches is persuaded that this policy, aggravated as it is by 
the compulsory transfer of large numbers of people from other countries into a 
smaller Germany, ought to be re-examined, lest, by condemning millions of Ger- 
mans either to be fed by charity for an indefinite period or to die from starvation 
until the population fits the new frontiers, it bring ruin, not only upon Ger- 
many, but on Europe. 

The Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches further urges 
upon the Allied Governments and the United Nations Organization to declare 
and implement the long-established right of asylum for political refugees who 
have been guilty of no crime, and to ensure that they be not forcibly repatriated 
against their will. 

3. On Anti-Semitism and the Jewish Situation. The Provisional Committee of 
the World Council of Churches records its deep sense of horror at the unprece- 
dented tragedy which has befallen the Jewish people in consequence of the Nazi 
attempt to exterminate European Jewry, and its heartfelt sympathy with the 
survivors of this tragedy and their fellow-Jews throughout the world. . . . 

The Committee therefore urgently calls upon Christians throughout the 
world to combat this evil [of anti-Semitism] by all the means within their power 
and especially in the following ways: 


(a) by testifying against the principles and practices of anti-Semitism as a 
denial of the spirit and teaching of our Lord; 

(b) by ministering wherever possible to the needs of those who still suffer 
the consequences of anti-Semitic discrimination or persecution; 

(c) by giving their support to efforts to find acceptable homes for Jews who 
have been displaced or who can no longer remain where they are; 

(d) by co-operating with Jews in reciprocal attempts to remove causes of 
friction in personal and community relationships; 

(e) by promoting understanding and goodwill between Christians and Jews 
so that they may bear a common witness to the obligations of neighbourliness 
to all men, and to the claims of righteousness, truth and love as the foundations 
of a well-ordered human society. 


4. On Christians of Hebrew Ancestry. The Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches affirms that for all Christians who have Jewish ante- 
cedents the Church of Christ should be as truly a home as for all other Christians, 
and that they should be equally assured of a full share in the rights and duties 
pertaining to the fellowship and service of the Church. . . . This affirmation is 
based on the teaching and message of Holy Scripture that the Church in her es- 
sential nature is a universal society, united in her one Lord. 
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The Ecumenical Institute. Since the most urgent need of the world 
today is that of Christian leadership — the leadership of those who 
enter imaginatively into the non-Christian situation which surrounds 
us today, re-educate the people, and re-inform civilization with a true 
faith — it was unanimously agreed that a center for the training of 
leaders should be set up in the neighborhood of Geneva at the earliest 
possible moment. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s generous gift of half 
a million dollars for this purpose was already in hand. 

Since that time the World Council of Churches has leased for five 
years the Chateau de Bossey in Celigny which lies about twelve miles 
from the city of Geneva on the north side of the lake. This time- 
honored building now equipped with many modern appurtenances 
once belonged to Madame de Stael but so far as is known neither her 
ghost nor her Geist continues to inhabit its halls. It is indeed to combat 
the secular spirit wherever it is found that the sixty or seventy students 
which the Chateau will easily accommodate will gather for their two 
‘months or four months of instruction in autumn, winter, or spring. 
‘The summers will be saved for special conferences. 

The Institute will be established on a definitely Christian basis: 
(a) it will give its students solid knowledge of the foundations of the 
Christian faith and of the life of the Christian Church; (b) it will be 
thoroughly ecumenical so that among the staff and student representa- 
tives all Christian denominations which are members of the World 
Council of Churches will be represented; (c) it will stand for evan- 
gelism of those who have lost all touch with the Christian Church, 
particularly the younger generation, and will seek to help its students 
to find Christian solutions of the problems which have to be faced in 
the various professions; (d) it will especially stand for the re-awakening 
of the Church through the spiritual mobilization of the laity; (e) it will 
nurture that understanding between the different nationalities and 
races which is based on a sense of common membership in the family 
of God. 

It is proposed that the first course, which will necessarily be of an 
experimental character, shall be held in October, November, and 
December of this year. A special effort will be made to bring together 
younger laymen who have recently been demobilized and who after 
their war experiences need spiritual re-orientation. It is hoped that a 
number of these will come from Germany where the need is so tre- 
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mendous. The program will include Bible study, evangelism, Chris- 
tian leadership, movements of thought, and the life of the Church. 
Since classes will not exceed fifteen to twenty hours per week, ample 
time will be left for personal study, special meetings, and community 
work, worship, and play. 

The Institute may also publish brochures and small books especially _ 
for laymen who desire guidance as to their Christian tasks in a pagan 
world. 


VI 


An Ecumenical Journal. The Edinburgh Conference on Faith and — 
Order suggested the establishment of an ecumenical review (Report of 
the Edinburgh Conference, VI: v, 1). In connection with the prospec- 
tive completion of the organization of the World Council the Pro- ° 
visional Committee took initiating action toward carrying out this pro- 
posal. It voted to have such a review; and decided to set up a special 
Board for its administration. It designated Dr. Visser ’t Hooft as chief 
editor. The proposed name of the review is Koinonia. It will be a 
quarterly, will be published in English, and will begin, if possible, not 
later than 1947. These decisions, which were thoroughly discussed at 
Geneva, should be of special interest to readers of CHRISTENDOM since 
the two journals would necessarily have to be intimately related. It 
might even be questioned whether CHRISTENDOM ought to continue 
an independent existence. One American leader has expressed himself 
as follows: 


I am personally clear that CHRISTENDOM should be merged with the new World 
Council journal, but I should be glad if the possibility of a separate American 
edition of the World Council journal might be considered and wonder whether 
Great Britain and the Continent might not feel the same way — perhaps also the 
younger churches of Asia. I would assume an international editorship at Geneva 
and much common matter, but perhaps a third of the articles and two-thirds of 
the book reviews peculiar to the American edition, which might be printed and 
circulated (and sell advertisements) here. Is it not arguable that the American 
dialect of ecumenicity is properly distinctive — to some extent ideologically, but 
more especially because our multiplicity of denominations andthe need of work- 
ing out ecumenical relations on local and state levels — at least as significantly as 
at the top — are unique? Space limitations in the most ably edited journal will 
leave scanty room for the expression of owr ecumenicity, even under the best bal- 
anced editorship including, of course, American. 

We should share what we have, but we need something to share. Ecumenicity is 
a tender plant and perhaps the best way to nurture it is to give it generous in- 
digenous expression. 
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Another American has said: 


I am in favor of encouraging CurisTenpom to continue after Koinonia (the 
proposed name for the new publication) is launched. The ecumenical movement 
both in this country and throughout the world would be impoverished by the 
loss of CuristENDoM. Koinonia could not take its place. Attractive terms for a 
single subscription to the two journals should be arranged. 


Still a third American makes the following observation: 


It seems to me that such an organ as is proposed is absolutely essential if we 
are to bind together the thoughts of the men and women who will be composing 
the executive bodies in connection with the new world organization. I would 
hope, therefore, that there might be merged with the new publication our pres- 
ent North American journal, CuristENDom. It would seem to me to be a mistake 
-to continue the publication of such a journal as CHRISTENDOM even to gather up 
the American thoughts regarding the ecumenical movement. Moreover, I think 
it would be a most generous gesture on the part of the American forces to offer to 
merge this North American journal with the proposed new world publication. 


_ There you have the situation, gentle readers. CHRISTENDOM’s Board 
_ of Publication and the American Committee for the World Council 
of Churches with whom the decision for the future of CHRIisTENDOM 
must lie will need your help and will be grateful for your opinion on, 
the whole matter. 


vil 


New Departures in Organization. Several matters of organization 
policy came to the fore in the course of the Geneva meetings: 

1. Again and again, it was pointed out that, both in Europe and Asia, 
the Christians whose insight had been sharpened by the immeasurable 
suffering of the war had come generally to the conclusion that the 
Church should be more missionary-minded and that missions should 
be more church-minded. 

To illustrate this principle on a world scale, meetings of the Com- 
mittee ad interim of the International Missionary Council had been 
arranged in connection with those of the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. The members of each had been invited 
to both and at special meetings a joint committee of the two organiza- 
tions set forth plans for still closer collaboration. 

Immediate co-operation is called for (a) in study and research, (b) in 
youth work, (c) in reconstruction and interchurch aid, (d) in the de- 
partment of international affairs, (e) in the international Christian 
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press and information service, (f) in conferences, and (g) in an Eastern 
office. 

Even more important action was taken, looking toward the future, 
when the joint committee proposes to address itself to the question, 
“What relationship between the two councils will best insure that the 
missionary enterprise has its functional agency within the framework 
of the World Council of Churches and that the concern of the World 
Council for the world mission of the Church may be increasingly 
recognized? It is understood that this matter shall be reported on at 
the next meeting of the Committee of the International Missionary 
Council in 1947 and at the corresponding meeting of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council.” 

It is hoped that the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches by some community of organization shall make 
clear to all their identity of purpose and concern for the evangelism 
of the world. 

2. It had been formally proposed to the Provisional Committee that 
the Constitution of the World Council be amended so as to provide for 
representation in both the Assembly and the Central Committee on 
a confessional basis. According to this change, an assignment of a 
definite number of seats in the Assembly and in the Central Committee 
would be made to international denominational groups, such as the 
Lutheran World Convention or the International Congregational 
Council. 

After discussion, the Committee voted to present the proposal to 
its member Churches for earnest consideration, requested its own com- 
mittee on arrangements to consider whether an amendment to the 
Constitution should be submitted to the Assembly, and requested a 
report at the next meeting of the Provisional Committee. 

3. From its inception, the ecumenical movement has been interested 
in youth work — and today young people’s movements all over the 
world are turning to the office at Geneva for their ecumenical contacts. 

To meet this situation the Provisional Committee approved ‘the 
setting up of a youth department of the World Council, the task of 
which would be (a) to serve as the center of ecumenical contact and 
inspiration for the youth movements directly related to the churches 
and (b) to collaborate with the International Christian Youth Move- 
ment and other Christian agencies concerned with youth in ecumeni- 
cal youth activities. 
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As a matter of fact, this collaboration has existed for a long time. It 
found its finest expression in the World Conference of Christian Youth | 
in 1939 at Amsterdam. It is now to be continued: another World Con- 
ference for Christian Youth again under the auspices of the various 
international Christian bodies is being prepared. The youth depart- 
ment will be the representative and instrument of the World Council’ 
in fostering this collaboration. 

‘The immediate and pressing task of that department will be to bear 
its share in the preparations for this second World Conference to be 
held in Europe in 1947. The Youth Department of the American Com- 
mittee for the World Council is co-operating hand in glove with this 
enterprise and will serve as the American arm for the Geneva organiza- 
tion. 

4. I'wo recommendations brought in by the American Committee 
for the World Council were favorably acted upon. 

_ (a) It was voted to send to the Nominations Committee a general 
recommendation for an adequate number of lay men and women in 
the Assembly (and it is to be hoped, in the governing committees). 

(b) ‘The resolution from the Department of Evangelism of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America stressing the im- 
portance during the setting up of the Assembly program of giving a 
major position to the subject of evangelism was referred to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 


Vill 


Two Activities of the World Council. The work of the Ecumenical 
Commission for the Chaplaincy Service to Prisoners of War is begin- 
ning to draw to a close just as that of the department of reconstruction 
begins to rise to undreamed-of dimensions. 

1. The Commission on Prisoners of War collaborated regularly and 
more or less closely with all the organizations helping the prisoners: 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the European Student Relief Fund, the International 
Bureau of Education, and the Catholic Mission in Switzerland. 

The World Council of Churches has striven to meet the spiritual 
needs of the prisoners. Bibles, New Testaments and Gospels have been 
sent into the camps, the Council acting as the agency in Europe for the 
four large Bible Societies during the war years. Communion vessels, 
wine, wafers, and other necessities have been provided. Undoubtedly 
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this work will bear fruit when the prisoners return to their homes: 
not only will they hold their church in grateful regard but they are 
likely to have a lively and continuing interest in the ecumenical move- 
ment. Unfortunately there are still many prisoners of war throughout 
the world whose feelings must be a compound of bitterness and des- 
pair: the Commission is still doing its work among them in the belief 
that this rear-guard action is as important as any. 

2. The Service Commission of the American Committee for the 
World Council of Churches under the leadership of Dr. Robbins W. 
Barstow has so clearly and repeatedly laid before our Churches the 
need of the stricken Churches of Europe which are looking to us for 
help during the next few years that it is hardly necessary here to em- 
phasize our American responsibility. 

At the best hotel in Paris (where I was a guest of the air company in 
whose plane I was traveling) I had for breakfast one cup of coffee, not 
two, and that was mostly chicory, no cream, no milk, no sugar; and I 
had one roll, not two, made of dark flour; no butter, no marmalade, no 
jam. The other meals were in proportion. Actually, a person can live 
on this regimen and live fairly decently — but there are innumerable 
people in the French cities who do not have access to such hotels and as 
one travels east in Europe the food crisis grows ever more severe — un- 
til in the Russian zone of Germany it is already of staggering dimen- 
sion. While the Provisional Committee was meeting in Geneva, the ra- 
tion in the British zone was lowered beneath the living minimum and 
the American zone is now not much better off. Europe, as Dr. Barstow 
says, is ‘‘a vast desert of destruction and death — death, past, present, 
and future on a scale which stuns the mind and chills the heart.”’ 

The bulk of material relief must be furnished by governments and 
by secular agencies which are now operating in most areas and on an | 
increasing scale, but we of the churches shall also help to the limit of 
our capacity. 

Even more important for us of the churches, however, is the recon- 
struction of church life in Europe. That melancholy continent needs 
most of all the spiritual revival which can come only through a 
strengthening of the churches. “Europe,” said Pastor Niemoeller, ‘“‘is 
today a solitude.” The members of families are cut off from one an- 
other. Means of social communication are broken. Until recently the 
citizens of his nation have been so completely isolated that they did 
not feel that they belonged to the rest of the world. Now that mail com- 
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munications have been re-established and many other gates of oppor- 
tunity thrown open the task of the World Council seems clear. 

We need to provide temporary church structures, to help out with 
pastors’ salaries, to supply the places of pastors who have been mar- 
tyred, to help them and their people with Bibles, books and periodi- 
cals, to undertake to make the ten to twenty millions of uprooted 
peoples in central and eastern Europe at home in the world again, to 
rebuild the hospitals and other institutions of benevolence, to provide 
scholarships for the training of ministers and laymen. 

Friends, we must provide millions, millions, and millions to rebuild 
in a Europe devastated by national socialism a Christian civilization. 

At the closing session a collegium of presidents was chosen for the 
World Council in process of formation: Pastor Boegner; The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; The Archbishop Germanos; The Archbishop 
of Upsala; Dr. Mott. 

As chairman of the Administrative Committee Dr. Boegner pre- 
sided at the sessions of the Provisional Committee and closed them on 
the last day with a brief but deeply moving address. All who were 
present felt the significance of the occasion and realized with what 
hopes and fears the future looked toward them. 

Dr. Boegner said: 


We have now come to the end of these three days which will, I think, not only 
leave with us the memory of having achieved a great task together but also the 
certainty ever present in our hearts that God has given us His grace in full meas- 
ure. Before we go our separate ways, we should ask for strength to remain faithful 
to Him. ; 

We deeply regret that many of our friends were not able to join us here but re- 
gret at their absence cannot lessen our joy at being here together. Our brethren 
who in the tragedy of recent years have come to know what the struggle for the 
real truth means, for complete obedience to the will of God bereft them of ex- 
ternal liberty. To have been here side by side with members of the church of 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Greece, Germany and in addition, Great Britain, 
the United States, Russia and France, to have affirmed that our ecumenical com- 
munion has been maintained and even strengthened through all the suffering in 
these recent years will, I am certain, remain with us as one of the unspeakable 
joys which God has given to us. 

Thanks be to God for the blessings which he has bestowed upon us! May He 
help us now to respond to His call by renewing day by day our decision to glorify 
His Name through our common works. May He allow us to realize ourselves and 
to show to all the world that the power which unites us is greater than any of our 
divisions. This unifying power is none other than the love of God made mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


WORLD COUNCIL REPRESENTATION 
BY FAMILIES OF CHURCHES 


A Discussion By FLOYD TOMKINS, FRANKLIN CLARK 
FRY, EARL FREDERICK ADAMS, IVAN LEE 
HOLT, anno A. L. WARNSHUIS 


[Editor’s Note: The invitation to participate in this discussion phrased the is- 
sue loosely as “the possibility of representation in the World Council of Churches 
by denominational families of churches.” The fact that each participant cap- 
tioned his contribution differently or, in his text, showed preference for some dif- 
ferent form of expression suggests that different shades of meanings are lurking 
behind the different terms preferred and used. “Denominational families” is ob- > 
viously less exact than “confessional associations” — the expression used in the 
first reference to the idea in the Utrecht draft of the World Council of Churches’ 
constitution. But the same draft of the constitution spoke later of ‘denomina- 
tional Federations of world-wide scope” as well as of “world confessional organi- 
zations.” In view of these original deviations in the use of terms, the present va- 
riety appears to be quite natural and innocent, so long as it does not imply any 
assumed superiority of one form of comprehensive church organization over an- 
other. ‘That would be immediately and properly regretted. ] 


I 


T'the recent meeting of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, a proposal was presented looking 
towards a confessional rather than a geographical allocation 

of seats in the World Council Assembly. The present arrangement, 
embodied in the proposed constitution, is based on assignment to geo- 
graphical areas of a certain number of seats to be allocated among the © 
Churches in that area in such manner as they may decide. The new 
proposal is that any world confessional organization may request that 
a proper number of places be assigned to it for allocation to its member 
Churches in all countries. The World Council’s constitution already’ 
provides for this method in the case of the Orthodox Churches, and the 
proposal is simply for a permissive extension of the method. 

This problem is inherent in the fact of our divisions. If there were 
only one Church, the method of representation in the World Assembly 
would undoubtedly be geographical. But because there are divisions 
in each area, as well as between areas, some way has to be found for giv- 
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ing each autonomous group its due representation in the Assembly. 
And since they vary greatly in size, the representation must fairly repre- 
sent that difference. 

The problem exists even in single countries. In Great Britain there 
_have been until recently two Free Church Councils, one based on di- 

rect representation from each denomination, the other built up from 
local Councils of Churches. In the United States, the Federal Council 
_of Churches faces the same problem, and has not yet found a satisfac- 
tory way to link up in an organic unity the structure of local and state 
Councils of Churches with its own denominationally-based structure. 

In the case of the World Council, the original plan submitted to the 
Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937 envisaged a World 
Council based on geographical allocation of places, and was some- 
what vague about the responsibility of the Churches for appointing 
_ their representatives. It was this feature which caused objection to the 
plan, as was shown by the fact that all objection ceased when a different 
scheme was substituted by the Edinburgh Conference, namely that 
“the World Council shall consist of official representatives of the 
Churches participating,” thus basing it squarely on denominational 
representation. That is now the accepted principle, incorporated in 
the proposed constitution drafted at Utrecht in 1938. But the geo- 
graphical allocation of seats in the Assembly, as it stands in that consti- 
tution, is a carry-over from the original document submitted at Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh, and has aroused considerable fear in many minds 
lest the World Council might slip back onto a basis of regional instead 
of denominational representation. 

Of course this fear is groundless. Geographical allotment of seats in 
no way affects the principle that “the Assembly shall be composed of 
official representatives of the Churches adhering to it and directly ap- 
pointed by them.” It is merely a convenient way of apportioning the 
limited number of places among the Churches in different parts of the 
world. Nevertheless, at first sight the prominent list of allocations to 
different continents or regions, repeated in the list of allocations for the 
Central Committee, does give the impression that the Assembly will 
represent cultural and regional rather than ecclesiastical or confes- 
sional influences. 

Hence the new proposal that allotment of seats be made to confes- 
sional groups as a whole whenever that arrangement is desired. ‘The 
constitution gives precedent for this in providing that the Orthodox 
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Churches throughout the world shall be represented in this manner, 
assigning them eighty-five seats to be “allocated in such manner as they 
may decide.” The new proposal is that this arrangement be extended 
to other world-wide confessional groups if they so desire. ‘The Provi- 
sional Committee received this suggestion with sympathy and referred 
it to the committee on arrangements for the first Assembly to consider 
whether it should be submitted as an amendment to Article V of the 
constitution. 

The practical problem to be solved, however, is not that of a choice 
between these two methods. Either one, or both in combination (as 
now provided in the case of the Orthodox) can conceivably be used, 
and the virtue of the new proposal is that it will leave the choice to the 
churches themselves. The practical problem, which does not appear 
to have been noticed in all the discussion, is the question of how to ad- 
just two provisions of the proposed constitution, both contained in 
Article V (1): 


(1) The Assembly “‘shall consist of not more than 450 members.” 

(2) “The Assembly shall be composed of official representatives of 
the Churches or groups of Churches adhering to it and directly 
appointed by them.” 


Under either method, the basic fact remains that each autonomous 
Church shall appoint its own representatives, and the only question is 
how many places shall be assigned to it. The regional figures assigned 
in the Constitution are mere guesses, for no one knows at present how 
many Churches will accept the invitation to membership in the Coun- 
cil by 1948. There are 168 Churches on the list to whom the invitation 
has been sent. (The Provisional Committee in 1938 decided to send it 
in the first place to those Churches which had been invited to the Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh Conferences of 1937.) Of these, ninety-one have 
accepted. It is time that some definite estimate should be made of how 
many places can be allotted to each Church on a sliding scale that will 
give a larger representation to the larger bodies. But at least one repre- 
sentative should be assigned to each autonomous Church. 

The writer has made a preliminary estimate of this sort, using two 
scales of representation, the first allowing from one to three places to 
each Church, and the second from one to five places. The first gives a 
total of about 150 representatives from the ninety-one Churches that 
have already accepted; the second, about 215 representatives. The lat- 
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ter figure seems about right, for of the remaining seventy-seven 
Churches (a number of which did not send representatives to either 
Oxford or Edinburgh) some fifteen are Orthodox, for whom seats are 
already reserved by confessional allotment, and the remaining sixty- 
two are mostly smaller bodies, so that one hundred seats would prob- 
ably be sufficient for them if they all decide to join the World Council. 
This makes a total of 315 seats, and with the Orthodox allotment, 400 
seats out of the total of 450 set by the constitution. The remaining fifty 
seats should be sufficient to provide for the Younger Churches of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and the Pacific Islands; and this is in fact the 
number allocated to them in the constitution. 

‘These estimates, it is important to notice, are based on autonomous 
~ Churches, not on regions or confessions. Only as this basic estimate is 
made (basic, because it is the basis of representation in the Assembly) 
can a proper estimate be made either of regional or confessional allo- 
_ cations. It will of course be only a provisional estimate, to be submitted 
to the regional groups of churches for adoption, since the constitution 
provides in each case that the allocations to individual Churches shall 
be made “in such manner”’ as the Churches in each region “‘may de- 
cide.”’ But without such a guide, the regional groups of Churches can- 
not make an intelligent apportionment in the light of the world-wide 
situation, and some Churches may be given an unduly large repre- 
sentation, out of proportion to similar Churches in other regions. 
There must be some upper limit, and the Provisional Committee must 
set it. Regional representation will then be clearly based on actual 
member Churches, and the whole question of regional or confessional 
allocation will drop into its proper, secondary place as simply a ques- 
tion of method. The World Council is a Council of Churches. 

: : FLOYD TOMKINS 


II 


Since the invitation was received to participate in this symposium 
on the theme of confessional representation in the World Council of 
Churches, an able, forthright statement of the affirmative has appeared 
- which epitomizes my views thoroughly. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz pre- 
sented it at the meeting of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council last February. Although he spoke then as an individual, his 
voice accurately represents the position of the entire American Sec- 
tion of the Lutheran World Convention, of which he is president. 
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As they say in parliamentary language, I yield to Dr. Wentz: 


To the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches: A Petition 
Concerning Confessional Representation. Permit me to present to this Commit- 
tee the petition of a group of Churches with which I am associated in the work 
of the Lutheran World Convention. It is a petition asking this Committee to pro- 
pose to the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches an amendment to 
the provisional constitution. The desired amendment refers to the allocation of 
seats in the Assembly (Constitution V, 1) and the allocation of seats in the Cen- 
tral Committee (V, 2). 

The Churches uniting in this petition are the Lutheran Churches in America 
which have already accepted the invitation to become members of the World 
Council; namely, the United Lutheran Church in America and the Augustana 
Synod, together with those which are ready to accept the invitation; namely, the 
American Lutheran Church, the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Lu- 
theran Free Church, the Norwegian Lutheran Church, the Suomi Synod, and 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The constitutional convention at Utrecht did not fix finally the manner of 
allocating seats in the Assembly and in the Central Committee [of the World 
Council], but specifically stated that the allocations set down are “‘provisional.” 
This suggests that change in the manner of allocation may become desirable in 
the light of further experience and information. Under this warrant your peti- 
tioners respectfully request a change in the manner of allocation, so far as it ap- 
plies to your petitioners. ; 

It will be observed that in the “provisional” allocation, both of seats in the 
Assembly and of those in the Central Committee, three different principles have 
been employed. One is the principle of representation by Churches, as in the case 
of “the Orthodox Churches throughout the world.” Another is the principle of 
representation by territorial regions, as in the case of nearly all the other 
Churches. And the third is representation “designated by the World Confes- 
sional organizations,” as in the case of “minority Churches which in the judg- 
ment of the Central Committee are not granted adequate representation” by 
either of the other two methods. 

Your petitioners simply ask for an extension of the first of these principles, 
namely, representation by Churches, so that it may apply to Lutheran Churches 
throughout the world which may desire to employ it. We believe that if this pe- 
tition is granted, it will eliminate the necessity for the third principle, that con- 
cerning minority Churches, so far as Lutheran Churches are concerned. 

In order to define our position let me say: 


(1) We do not ask that any World Confessional organization of Lutherans be- 
come a member of the World Council or be represented by the World Council; 

(2) We do not ask for disproportionate representation of Lutherans from any 
country or in any category; and 

(3) We do not insist that other Churches or Confessional groups must be rep- 
resented in this way. ; 
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(4) We merely ask that the first of the three principles of representation be ex- 


_ tended so as to apply to the Lutheran Churches which choose to use it. 


Our reasons for this request are two: 


I. Because of what the World Council professes to be. 
(1) Both the constitution and the explanatory memorandum which was sent 


~ to the Churches when they were invited to join the Council clearly indicate that 


the Council is a fellowship of Churches. It is not a platform for contacts among 


_ regional segments of Christendom, not an ecclesiastical League of Nations. It 


was to the Churches that the invitations went, not to the Christians of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, or to the Christians of Great Britain and Eire, and so forth. It 
was the Churches as individual ecclesiastical bodies that joined the Council. The 
logic of this would seem to be that any representation in the Council or its parts 
should be by Churches or groups of Churches rather than by regional segments of 
Christendom or some other device. 

(2) The Continuation Committees of Faith-and-Order and Life-and-Work 


_ may have found it convenient to work in geographical sections, but they are not 


truly representative of the Churches, and the Churches as such do not feel any 
direct responsibility for their work. If the ecumenical movement is to be saved 
from becoming just another Christian movement above and outside the 
Churches, a mere platform where ecumenical specialists from various political 
divisions of the world meet together as private individuals, the World Council 
must be constituted directly, not indirectly, of the Churches which have accepted 
membership and the Churches as such must directly appoint their representatives 
and determine the policies of the Council. 

(3) If the logic of this is granted and if the member Churches as such are per- 
mitted to determine their own way of choosing the quota of representatives as- 
signed to them in any category, the Lutheran Churches which join in this peti- 
tion propose to proceed through their “World Confessional Organization” to 
choose their representatives. That is to say, they will employ a combination of the 
first and third principles of representation provided by the present constitution. 

In this way the proposed amendment will help the World Council to be what 
it professes to be. 


II. Because of what the World Council proposes to do. 

(1) One important function of the World Council will always be to mobilize 
the witness of the Church of Christ for concrete prophetic action, both in general 
and in particular cases. The Lutheran Churches uniting in this petition are 
strongly convinced that they can bear their witness with more effect and can 
contribute to ecumenical prophetic action with more force if they are permitted 
to do this in unison within the World Council than if they act separately and 
apart from the World Council. This witness to the Christian truth as they see it, 
whether in an occasional message or in a continuing testimony, the Lutheran 
Churches of the world can best achieve through harmony of voice among them- 
selves; and their co-operation in common Christian action they can best accom- 
plish through a solidarity of official representatives chosen directly by themselves. 
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(2) Moreover, it is our conviction that the World Council itself will move more 
quickly and more certainly toward a united testimony before the world if the 
Churches themselves associated in confessional groups are permitted to speak 
frankly with one another in friendly comparison of views, — far more quickly 
and more certainly than if Christians speak with one another as national or geo- 
graphical groups. The way to a united Christian testimony before the world of 
today would be rendered even more difficult by sectionalism than by sectari- 
anism. 

We realize that certain benefits to the Christian cause are to be gained by the 
exchange of experiences and ideas not only across confessional boundaries but 
also across national and regional boundaries; but we are convinced that this ex- 
change can be achieved more effectively within “world confessional organiza- 
tions” (Constitution) than through international gatherings representing the 
various political or territorial divisions of the world. 

(3) Through this principle of confessional representation in the Assembly and 
the Central Committee it seems certain that the interests of the minority 
Churches of Lutheran confession will be adequately provided for. Moreover, it 
seems certain that if this petition is granted at least six additional Lutheran 
Churches in America will at once accept the invitation to join the World Coun- 
cil and help bear a united Christian testimony. 


In these ways the suggested amendment will help the World Council to do 
what it proposes to do. 

We are persuaded that this extension of the principle of confessional repre- 
sentation can be made and that it can be achieved without upsetting the geo- 
graphical balance within the World Council or its parts and without inequity to 
any of the other interests of the World Council. We have carefully considered 
the practical difficulties that on first thought might seem to stand in the way of 
granting this petition, and we are prepared to consider them in further detail — 
with any subcommittee that might be appointed for the purpose. 


So far the cogent argument has been advanced by Dr. Wentz. One 
of the afflictions that the world can well dispense with is the presiding 
officer who rises after a convincing, limpidly clear address and lamely | 
explains what the speaker has been trying to say. If he isn’t an insult, he 
is a weariness. However, at the risk of being in that obnoxious class, 
may I recapitulate by stressing three statements? At least it will give 
them double emphasis. 

We Lutherans of America do not want to hold our mem bership in 
the World Council as a family of Churches. We emphatically desire 
and insist on the principle that Churches alone can belong to the 
World Council and that they must belong directly. There is no conflict 
on that score between us and those who may disagree with our peti- 
tion. Our plea is that the Lutheran World Convention may be recog- 
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nized as an electoral assembly for the election of Lutheran delegates to 
the Assembly of the World Council and of Lutheran members of its 
Central Committee. 

As honest friends of the World Council, we want the World Coun- 
cil to be grounded on the strongest existing realities. That will add to 
its stability and power. For us those strongest existing realities outside 
of our individual Churches are the ties which unite us with our fellow- 
confessors of the Augsburg Confession all over the world. Our primary 
Christian loyalties are not geographical but confessional. That fact 
may make us seem unique in American Protestantism but we respect- 
fully ask that it be recognized for the World Council’s own good. 

We believe that European and American Christians will have so 
much to say to one another that it will justify many contacts. For fullest 
effectiveness, those contacts should be encouraged by the World Coun- 
cil not only at the international, interdenominational level but at the 
international, intraconfessional level also. A double forum and a dou- 
ble intimacy are far better than merely a single one. Alert Christians 
acknowledge that self-conscious nationalism is one of the perils to the 
future. The World Council will show wise statesmanship to sanction 
and even to encourage a tightening of all available bonds among the 
continents. 

We vote resoundingly for confessional representation. 

FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


Ill 


The proposal to have representation in the World Council of 
Churches by “‘families’’ of churches presents many problems for the 
person who belongs to one of the so-called “congregationally organ- 
ized”’ churches. In fact, the idea is so foreign to his normal thought 
patterns as to make it necessary to ponder the proposal for some time 
before he can even begin to arrive at any reasoned convictions in the 
matter. ; 

Immediately, however, he knows that the pattern is somehow con- 
trary to his basic principle of democracy in church organization. ‘The 
small church as well as the large church should, according to his ac- 
customed mode of thinking, be represented through some direct or- 
ganizational channel, and he fails to see how some of the smaller de- 
nominations can be represented in any proper manner apart from di- 
rect denominational representation. 
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At present, for instance, the ‘‘congregationally organized” denomi- 
nations or communions have many convictions and practices in com- 
mon. However, they are not organized as a “family” of churches, and 
lacking any such organizational channel the lines of democratic repre- 
sentation would be practically impossible for the various “congrega- 
tionally organized” groups under the plan proposed by some of the 
more closely-knit ecclesiastical bodies. 

One problem stems from varying concepts as to what constitutes a 
“Church.” In speaking of national church bodies it is quite proper to 
refer to the Methodist Church, or the Episcopal Church, or the Pres- 
byterian Church, but it is not proper to speak of the Baptist Church. 
To a Baptist the word church refers to the local congregation, not to a 
national ecclesiastical body. He thinks of a voluntary association of 
autonomous and independent local churches; hence he speaks of his 
denomination as, let us say, The Northern Baptist Convention — not 
as The Northern Baptist Church. 

‘This may seem strange to anyone who is accustomed to thinking of 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy as representing ‘The Church. At the same 
time, the “congregationally organized” churches or the denominations 
of which they are a part have much to contribute to the World Council 
of Churches. 

Nobody, I suppose, really thinks of the World Council of Churches 
as a World Church. It is not intended to follow the pattern of becom- 
ing a new ecclesiastical hierarchy. It is a voluntary association of inde- 
pendent autonomous church bodies. For that very reason the experi- 
ence of denominational groups which have functioned for years on 
the principle of democratic representation of autonomous Churches 
should be of particular value. 

Nobody wants the officers or executive staff of the World Council to 
arrogate to themselves the functions of bishops or general presbyters. 
At the same time they must be granted certain functional responsibili- 
ties if the World Council is to be an effective instrument for genuine 
co-operative action and service. 

The ultimate source of authority should always reside, however, in 
the official representation of the constituent bodies. Furthermore those 
representatives cannot be chosen by the World Council, but must be 
properly chosen by official action of the constituent bodies themselves. 

‘It is conceivable of course that the “congregationally organized” 
denominations might form some sort of “alliance” thereby establish- 
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_ Ing in democratic fashion a body through which they could achieve 
representation as a “family” of churches. To attempt this, however, 
- under present circumstances would, I fear, give the local churches a 
feeling that they were so completely remote from the World Council 
as to frustrate any efforts to inspire the churches with a sense of vital 
_ participation in the deliberations or services of the World Council. 
They feel sufficiently remote as it is, and to inject a totally new and 
untried “association” of hitherto unorganized bodies between them 
and the World Council would be a source of dismay to many who al- 
ready have misgivings about the ability of the World Council to func- 
tion as a denominationally representative Christian body. 
There is, to be sure, a proper sense in which the concept of “church 
family” groups might well operate within the functional committees 
or divisions of the Council. Special commissions or committees on 
which it would not be feasible to have representation from every con- 
stituent body, might well be appointed with some general idea of 
“church families” in mind. That, however, is very different from the 
attempt to establish voting membership in the Council on such a basis. 
It is obvious that there is a certain logic behind the proposal, and 
certain inherent advantages for many of the branches of Christendom. 
‘Those advantages ought to weigh heavily in the decision ultimately 
reached by the World Council. Many smaller groups within some of 
the nations would perhaps have stronger representation through a 
world organization of their own denomination or communion. Many 
of the newer churches might understandably prefer representation 
through National Christian Councils, where a sense of national or 
linguistic fellowship is much stronger than the ties of denominational 
fellowship with parent bodies in remote lands. ce 
' At the same time there is a certain danger in this very fact. Some of 
the smaller or newer groups ought perhaps to be made conscious of 
their mutual responsibility along with larger or parent bodies for the 
development of true ecumenicity in the Christian movement. 
Likewise there is a danger that some small groups who are genuinely 
desirous of co-operating in the work of the World Council might be 
prevented from so doing by an adverse decision of a world alliance of 
their “family” groups with respect to participation. | 
One illustration is not of course sufficient basis for any final decision 
but I cannot refrain from pointing out the problem which would be 
posed for various Baptist groups now members of the World Council 
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if it were decided that membership should be through the Baptist 
World Alliance. The largest single group of Baptist Churches or- 
ganized as a denomination is the group to be found in the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Southern Baptists have voted not to join the 
World Council. If the question were placed before the Baptist World 
Alliance the vote might well be in the negative. Should Northern 
Baptists thereby be hindered from membership? 

The suggestion might then be made that those groups desiring to 
co-operate constitute themselves a “family” within the World Council. 
The consequences of this as a source of friction within the Baptist 
World Alliance are, however, obvious, and the inauguration of a new 
basis of ‘world alliance” within any denominational family where 
there is divided opinion with respect to World Council membership 
might militate against progressive co-operation rather than for it. 

I have used the Baptists as an illustration, but the same problems 
would have to be considered carefully with respect to other congrega- 
tionally organized groups. 

There is the further danger in the proposal that, whereas Christen- 
dom has long been plagued with an overconsciousness of our theo- 
logical differences, we might henceforth be plagued with an over- 
emphasis on differences in the form of ecclesiastical organization. Such 
a consequence ought strenuously to be avoided lest we place further 
stumbling blocks in the path of the ongoing and increasingly impor- 
tant ecumenical movement. Let us not call attention to differences 
about which we have not heretofore been particularly sensitive but 
let us unite in a program of activity in the spirit of that world wide 
Christian fellowship which is dear to all Christians everywhere. 

: EARL FREDERICK ADAMS 


IV 


It was in 1881 that British Methodists acted as hosts for the first 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference. The meeting place was London. 
Since then similar Conferences have been held every ten years, one on 
this side of the Atlantic, and the next in England. The last Conference 
was held in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1931; the war made impossible the 
holding of a Conference scheduled for Oxford in 1941. During the 
sixty-five years history of the Ecumenical Movement in Methodism 
some remarkable Conferences have been held. These have contributed 
one influence toward the union of three Methodist Churches in the 
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United States and the union of three Methodist Churches in Great 
Britain. On either side of the Atlantic Methodism had sought and 
found different forms of expression, and the Ecumenical Conference 
brought understandings and a sense of fellowship. There is not the 
least doubt but that the Ecumenical Methodist Conferences prepared 
Methodists for that larger fellowship they were to experience at Stock- 
holm, Lausanne, Oxford, Edinburgh and Madras. To ignore that 
preparation would be as silly as to forget the influence of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in making a highway for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. To argue that there is no longer a place for world 
denominational fellowships is as foolish as the statement one hears so 
frequently that the International Missionary Council is the greatest 
hindrance to the World Council of Churches, because it will not get 
out of the way. 

As a matter of fact, both the International Missionary Council and 
the Methodist Ecumenical Conference must decrease, that the World 
Council of Churches may increase — perhaps for very different reasons. 
The younger Churches are impatient with denominationalism, and 
some of the most significant movements toward union are in the lands 
we have called mission lands. ‘They have. little patience with any mere 
denominational fellowship; they would rather see a Church of Christ 
than be affiliating Churches with world denominational organizations. 
With that I find myself rejoicing. But on the other hand, younger 
Churches are just as impatient with a bond of union which they ex- 
perience through Boards of Foreign Missions. How many times in the 
last ten years have I heard leaders of younger Churches say, 


Boards of Foreign Missions are organizations functioning in only one sphere of 
Church activities. We want fellowship with the total Church life; an organiza- 
tion like the Federal Council of Churches appeals to us now more than a fellow- 
ship of Mission Boards. Grateful as we are for missions, we have now Churches 
which seek fellowship with other Churches. 


Perhaps no program of the Protestant Church faces in the future such 
complete reorganization as the missionary effort, but it would be ex- 
ceedingly naive to propose that the total Christian approach to the 
non-Christian world demands the immediate dissolution of an Inter- 
national Missionary Council, or even of denominational Boards of 
Missions. 

I think it was Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin who used the building of 
the Grand Central Station in New York as an illustration of the way to 
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shift the Church’s program. The railroad tracks in the new station 
were to be constructed on a different level from the old tracks. Should 
the old tracks be torn up at once, the trains could not come into the 
city. So some tracks were laid on the new level as the trains were 
brought in on some of the old tracks. It took real engineering, and it 
took real common sense. 

Enthusiasm for missions has been promoted by denominational 
Boards of Missions, and the International Missionary Council has pro- 
moted National Christian Councils. Until agreement has been reached 
as to what constitutes an interdenominational or total Christian ap- 
proach to non-Christian lands, we had better hesitate about scrapping 
all our missionary organizations. So with world denominational fel- 
lowships. Some denominations have learned much of what they know 
about world fellowship through their world movements. To argue 
that the World Council is non-denominational and that, therefore, 
denominational fellowships are in the way, is tearing up all the tracks 
at once. It may then be learned, to our sorrow, that the trains cannot 
run, and we have lost the support of denominations in our great new 
enterprise. 

‘The World Council is a great adventure in Protestantism. The 
genius of Protestantism is the right of the individual to think for him- 
self, and the unifying process has not been functioning long. We need 
to hold on to all the movements that promote fellowship until we aze 
sure we have something better. That accounts for the hesitancy on 
the part of many to scrap the Federal Council of Churches in favor of 
a new American agency which has a broader basis in the membership 
of more denominations than affiliate with the Federal Council. 

‘There are two possible criticisms against which I must say a word. 
It may be said that my caution would defeat any new movement. As 
a matter of fact, those who know me understand that I am ready for 
larger Protestant unions than are now proposed, and have given my 
efforts for years to promoting such unions. I would like nothing better 
than to see unions promoted on all levels — community, national, and 
international. But we could make a tragic mistake, if we move on the 
international level at a pace which cannot be considered on the na- 
tional level, and suddenly decide that we need no aid of any kind in 
promoting fellowship, since we have ninety-two Churches as members 
of the World Council. It is only because I have been running so far 
ahead of what many denominational leaders consider as sound plan- 
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ning that I have learned how necessary it is to take along some who 
may not at first agree. Statesmanship in the Church, as well as in the 
state, is more than vision; it is vision and sound planning. 

Another possible criticism I must notice. It may be said that you 
cannot have world fellowship on both a denominational basis and an 
interdenominational basis. ‘That is one of those dogmatic assertions 
which is as fallacious as to say that one cannot promote world inter- 
denominational fellowship if he ignores world denominational fel- 
lowship. It is possible to have a World Council, made up of world 
denominational fellowships, but the decision was to build the World 
Council out of separate and distinct denominations within the national 
life. It is possible to have a World Council, made up of representatives 
of National Christian Councils, but it was decided to build the World 
Council out of Churches. ‘The basis of membership having been de- 
termined, it is insisted that another principle cannot be even a con- 
tributing factor. 

In an earlier number of CurisTENDOM I suggested a way to conserve 
everything we have built up in two generations, in order that we may 
have a guarantee of permanency in what some of us have dreamed 
about in the last two decades. I suggested an Assembly and a Council, 
after the pattern of the League of Nations, or the United Nations 
Organization. In the Assembly would meet representatives of the indi- 
vidual Churches. In the Council would sit members of the Assembly’s 
Executive Committee, plus representatives of national or regional 
councils, and representatives of World Denominational Fellowships. 

Of one thing we may be as sure as that there will be a World Council, 
and that is that we will eventually have both an Assembly and a 
Council. The Council we may call an Executive Committee, or a Con- 
tinuation Committee, but we will have to have it in the interval be- 
tween meetings of the Assembly. We may differ decidedly about the 
plan of admitting representatives of world denominational fellowships 
and representatives of national or regional councils. Such organiza- 
tions are going to continue to function for some years, and it looks as 
though wisdom would dictate to the World Council the conserving of 
all goodwill and fellowship in the building of the greatest fellowship 
Protestantism has ever conceived. My plan may not be wise, but some 
plan can be devised. The real concern is whether we shall ignore 
all that we have built up in fellowship, in order to have a new type of 
fellowship, or whether we can discover some way to use that which 
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we have so patiently created. We could have lovely new tracks on a. 
level where the trains do not run. 

What is usually considered as a convincing argument against any 
recognition of world denominational organizations 1s that only half a 
dozen denominations have any such world fellowships. But those are 
the strongest of Protestant denominations, without whose whole- 
hearted support the World Council could not exist. Many of the others 
are entirely national and too limited in their geographical areas to have 
any world contacts. I cannot become too much excited about this issue, 
because I am too sure of the future. I want us to reverse the process of 
four hundred years of Protestant tradition, but before we get it done, 
we will need the help of all persons and organizations which have 
been seeking to do that. Nationalism has sometimes been a Protestant 
concept, as well as denominationalism. 

IVAN LEE HOLT 


Vv 


When it is proposed that representation in the World Council of 
Churches should be based upon denominational families of churches, 
this can only mean international denominational church councils, 
such as have been organized by Lutheran, Presbyterian and Reformed, 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and possibly other churches. I do 
not know of any national church-family councils. 

If that is the proposal, then the question can be rightly answered 
only by a negative for two simple reasons. ‘These councils, with the ex- 
ception of the Lutheran, are only occasional conferences and are not 
constituted to act in any representative capacity. They do not have the 
power to create a World Council or to appoint representatives to such 
a Council. Secondly, if they were to be reconstituted so that they might 
have the necessary power to act on behalf of the churches in their mem- 
bership, the consequences would be that the World Council would be 
just so much farther separated from direct relations with the authorita- 
tive church bodies, and a great deal of unnecessary and duplicating 
organizational machinery and ecclesiastical functionaries would be 
added. Perhaps a third reason would be that such organization would 
tend to develop denominational blocs in the World Council. We al- 
ready must try to harmonize differences that arise from national view- 
points and prejudices, and future experience may reveal that such cul- 
tural and traditional differences are the practical realities. To be sure, 
there do remain some doctrinal differences, but these are fairly well 
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_ defined, and we do not need to organize international blocs to safe- 
guard such heritages. 

‘The real and fundamental problem to be confronted is that of mak- 
ing the World Council an effective organization that will fairly repre- 
sent its members. Increasingly easy facilities for rapid travel and ex- 
change of letters will make world-wide counselling much more effec- 
tive than could have been possible a few years ago. But the danger al- 
ways persists that the Council may degenerate into a bureau of a few 
officials, It is essentially important that the member Churches should 
as Churches participate actively and continuously in the counselling 
processes. Methods and procedures must be developed by which the 
authoritative church bodies will really share in the thinking and acting 
of the World Council. Moreover, the test of the reality and value of the 
Council will be the extent to which our counselling together affects 
all the thinking and working of the Churches. The aim and constant 
effort of the Council’s officers must be, — not to shine as brilliant ex- 
ecutives who do things in the name of a Council that is little more than 
a name, — but, to arouse and assist the member Churches to think and 
act in world terms and to do that in harmony and in co-operation with 
other member Churches. 

The units in the World Council are the authoritative denomi- 
national church bodies. Therefore, membership in the World Coun- 
cil must be by and in the name of those bodies themselves, and not 
through any intermediate third body. 

‘That basic fact does not rule out the organization of sectional coun- 
cils as one and the principal way by which the Churches may counsel 
together on issues that concern the universal Church. Such sectional 
councils seem to me to be essential for the effective functioning of the 
World Council. First, because meetings on a world scale can be held 
only at long intervals. An annual committee meeting can be attended 
by only a very few individuals. Secondly, even in these occasional world 
meetings only a limited number of people can be present. It simply 
will not be good enough if the participation of Churches in the World 
Council is only by the attendance of one or two individuals in an as- 
sembly once every four or five years. Only a few of the very largest 
Churches could have a personal representative in an annual commit- 
tee meeting. (The meetings of the International Missionary Council 
have been about as large as is practicable, and they have been held at 
intervals of ten years or more. That counselling has been effective to 
some extent, but missionary bodies have felt that they were partici- 
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pants in the I.M.C. because they were active members of national bod- 
ies through which the I.M.C. functioned. We are not wholly inex: - 
perienced in world-wide Christian organization and that experience 
ought to receive due consideration.) 

The proposed constitution of the World Council provides that the 
member Churches in any given area or country may organize as they 
choose, and indeed it requires them to organize in some, way to ar- 
range for representation in the meetings of the Council. Such area 
organization ought to be developed, as in fact is being done, in order 
that the Churches may have a larger representation in meetings that 
can be held as frequently as every two or three months. ‘The subjects 
under consideration in these area meetings would be those that con- 
cern the World Council, and in that way the authoritative church 
bodies will be able to have a better understanding of the issues and a 
closer relationship to the concerns of the World Council. ‘These area 
councils will be the bodies through which the World Council func- 
tions, and methods and procedures will naturally be necessary to pro- 
vide for the co-ordination and consolidation of their thinking to be- 
come the conclusions of the world-wide Church. As part of these pro- 
cedures, some personal consultations will be necessary and that will 
mean an annual committee meeting and a general assembly once or | 
twice in ten years, and especially the services of some travelling sec- 
retaries. | 

A world fellowship — not merely a world council — of Churches is 
what we want. It is a World Council OF the Churches, — not a World 
Council for the Churches, — that we are trying to develop. When the 
Churches begin to think and work with others as members of a world 
fellowship, then the World Council will live. The Council is not an 
end in itself, but it isa means to accomplish the purpose of aiding the 
Churches to counsel together. International committees and meetings 
for counselling are needed in order to co-ordinate and to stimulate 
mutually the action of the Churches. But regional meetings are of pri- 
mary importance in order that Churches, members of the world fel- 
lowship, who are located in the same area can meet frequently for con- 
ference regarding the issues and interests of the whole world-wide fel- 
lowship. The Council is not some super-organization. The Council is 
the fellowship of Churches who choose to join it and who purpose to 
counsel together about the interests of the universal Church. 


A. L. WARNSHUIS 


THE DYNAMICS OF PROTESTANTISM 
By WILHELM PAUCK 


i 


SK almost any man who is not a clergyman to give you a defini- 
tion of the nature of Protestantism. If he does not refuse to 
make a try at it, he will say something like the following: 

The origin of Protestantism is in the direct word of God to man in the 
Bible; this is the source of its Biblicism or literalism and of the direct 
judgment of man’s own conscience; this is the source of its individual- 
ism. It rejects the authority of the church, especially in the form of the 
sacramental-hierarchical institutionalism of Roman Catholicism, as a 
barrier to men’s direct approach to God. The authority of the indt- 
vidual conscience which is responsible to God is regarded as the guide 
to the truth by which men live. That is why Protestantism, Bible in 
hand, preached that individual effort was everything. By means of this 
attitude it acted first as an effective ally of capitalism and gradually as - 
one of the chief motivating powers of the precedent-breaking aggres- 
siveness of modern capitalistic democratic civilization. Protestantism 
thus became the religion of the modern middle classes, the religion of 
the bourgeois. In recent times its individualism has been made the tar- 
get of many of the criticisms that are levelled at modern civilization as 
a whole: The atomization of Protestant Christianity, 1.e., its sectarian- 
ism, is considered as the chief reason why Christianity does not exer- 
cise a greater responsibility for the character of modern civilization. 
Indeed, the widespread belief that because religion is a private affair it 
has nothing to do with the political-economic affairs of society, has led 
to a practical abdication of religion from the affairs of the community. 

This characterization of Protestantism 1s not an arbitrary invention. 
It is a paraphrase of what such a keen critic of our culture as Leslie 
Paul has to say of it in his book, The Annihilation of Man. We be- 
lieve that his definitions are representative of the opinions of most of 
our contemporaries who, like him, are deeply concerned for the spir- 
itual destinies of mankind. 


II 


We raise the question: Can this description of the nature of Prot- 
estantism be effectively challenged? We believe that it can — but only 
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under one condition: The historical effects and products of Protestant- 
ism must be distinguished from its spiritual dynamics. By this we 
mean to say that Protestantism cannot be identified with its historical 
development. It is more than the forms of faith and order, life and 
work, which it has produced in the course of the four hundred years of 
its existence. This “more” we call its spiritual dynamics. Protestant- 
ism possesses resources that transcend its historical forms. ‘This 1s 
proved by the fact that there are many movements in the Protestant 
churches of our times designed to combat the ailments not only of 
modern civilization but of Protestantism itself. ‘hese movements are 
reflected not only in the work of individual theologians and church 
leaders but in the whole inner life of the denominations and particu- 
larly in the activities of the ecumenical organizations. What is hap- 
pening is this: There are forces alive in modern Protestantism that 
point to a transformation of those of its features, particularly its indi- 
vidualism, which are recognized as inadequate, not merely from the 
point of view of the needs of civilization but of religion itself. “hese 
forces are no less Protestant than the ways of historical Protestantism 
which they tend to criticize. ‘They articulate the spiritual dynamics of 
Protestantism in the new historical situation of our own day just as the 
older Protestantism, many of whose forms and attitudes of life have 
been carried over into our times, tried to express them in relation to 
the historical exigencies it confronted. What many of us now criticize, 
in the name of Protestant faith, e.g., Biblical literalism or the alliance 
between the Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism, was, in its 
time, a genuine expression of the dynamics of Protestant faith within a 
concrete historical situation. By our act of criticism, we are under the 
impact of these dynamics, criticizing historical Protestantism in the 
name of the Protestant faith. In this sense, it can be said that the dy- 
namics of Protestantism are not identical with the historical forms of 
Protestantism. 

It should be understood, however, that this denial of the identity 
between spirit and form does in no way imply that the spirit (or the 
dynamics) ever lives apart from the historical form. What we affirm is 
that the Protestant spirit is not dependent upon a particular historical 
form of expression — of past, present, or future — but that it dynami- 
cally articulates itself in ever new historical manifestations, turning 
even against that which in some past time was its own form. Thus con- 
ceived, Protestantism stands in a true continuity with the Reforma- 
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tion. For the Reformers never claimed to be innovators or revolu- 
tionaries, as if they intended either to introduce a new religion or to 
destroy Christianity. They labored for the reformation of Christianity 
by rejecting its Roman Catholic form in the name of the Christian 
faith. In order to keep alive the spirit of the Reformation, Protestant- 
ism must continually reform itself. Inspired by the dynamics of its 
faith, the Reformation must continue within its own body. 


Ill 


Now we can proceed to describe the spirit of Protestantism, defin- 
ing thereby the dynamics which have activated it in the past and which 
will determine its course in the present and in the future. 

1. Ihe central affirmation of Protestant Christianity concerns not 
man but God. It proclaims the sovereignty of God. God, the Creator 
and Redeemer, is not bound. He is not confined to limited forms of 
life, i.e., to historically relative, man-made institutions — for example, 
Roman Catholic hierarchism. Protestant faith and life arise from the 
hearing of the speaking God who discloses himself when and how he 
chooses, and calls men into fellowship with himself. ‘The church, there- 
fore, isa communion of believers, a people committed to God because 
he has chosen them. It is not an institution of a super-personal char- 
acter. | 

The spirit of this people is prophetic. In the name of the sovereign 
creative Lord of history who must be acknowledged ever anew as the 
sole source of all good, it protests against all absolutizations of the his- 
torically relative and against all tendencies toward the self-sufficiency 
of man. Whenever the natural and the historical are deified, the Prot- 
estant jealousy for the lordship of God is aroused. For the Protestant | 
faith is: God is alive in history but nothing historical can capture him. 

Here lies the religious secret of Protestant denominationalism. By 
binding themselves to God, who alone is sovereign and free, Prot- 
estants were made nonconformists, dissenters from all ways of life, in- 
cluding the religious and Christian ones, which tended to confine 
God’s spirit to restrictive forms. To be sure, much of Protestant de- 
nominationalism is an expression of human selfishness, arrogance, and 
cantankerous conceit. In such cases, prophetism has been and is mis- 
taken for sectarianism. But because God in his sovereign freedom ever 
transcends even the true apprehensions of him, it is always difficult for 
men to distinguish the prophet of holiness from the sectarian crank. 
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Moreover, the followers of prophets and cranks are always a minority. 
Yet God affirms his lordship in such a way that even in history the pro- 
phetic flocks are established and the sects are doomed to failure, for he 
makes the word of the prophet come to life again and again, but he 
lets the shrill voice of the crank die with him. 

2. Protestantism believes, then, in the living word of God. It hears 
it in Jesus Christ, in whom all prophetism culminates and is fulfilled 
and from whose martyrdom all witnessing to God derives its power. 
Jesus Christ is the Word of God. It is strange that, under the influ- 
ence of modern historicism, the isolated personality of Jesus was made 
the center of attention. The Christological dogma, which the modern 
concern for the ‘“‘life of Jesus” was to replace, expressed much more 
adequately (though, to be sure, in mythical and philosophical lan- 
guage no longer directly intelligible) what the Christian community 
afhrms in its Christ-faith: Jesus is the meaning of history, the Logos. 
Being so strongly imbued with the spirit of modern culture, Protes- 
tantism should have translated the old Logos-Christology into histori- 
cal terms. Instead of centering its attention upon the solitary, quasi- 
superhistorical figure of Jesus, it should have seen him in connection 
with the life of history. For behind him stands Israel, from which he 
arose, and before him lies the church, the new Israel, which he called 
into being. But the old Israel and the new Israel are complex bodies 
and movements of historical life. Because Jesus is the “clue’’ to this 
history, he is the Christ. As the “king” of both Israels he is the living 
Christ, ever present with his people. 

In a way, Protestantism has always treasured this understanding of 
Christ in its Biblicism. It has read the message of the Old and the New 
‘Testaments as the Word of God and has thereby kept alive the faith in 
Christ who is alive in history. Neither the extremely artificial doctrine — 
of the literal inspiration of the Bible nor the apparently so natural his- 
torical interpretation of the Biblical books by modern criticism have 
consciously cultivated the faith in Christ as the Lord of history, but 
they have preserved it, nevertheless. Both have threatened to deprive 
the Christian faith of its aliveness — Orthodoxy, by confining the liv- 
ing Christ and the living God to the letters of the Book; and Modern- 
ism, by relegating them to a historical past. But both have maintained 
the Christian faith as the Biblical faith — literalism by its high esteem 
of every single word and sentence of the Bible, and criticism by the 
unheard-of diligence of its historical interpretation of the whole and 
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_ the details of the Biblical books. Thus the Bible has been maintained 

as the chief clue to the understanding of the ways of God with men. 
Whatever the errors and extremisms of the theological schools, Prot- 
estantism today still lives of the Bible and its Biblicism guarantees its 
Christocentrism. 

3. The sovereignty of God which manifests itself through Christ in 
the life of the people who believe themselves to be God’s people is ac- 
tualized, so Protestantism holds, by faith. Faith is the act by which 
God becomes the God of every believer. It is a commitment by which 
every one of us is enabled to say: “God is my Lord” and “Christ is 
within me.” Thus understood, faith is a personal event. As such, it has 
often been misinterpreted, even by Protestants, as subjectivistic and 
individualistic. 

But the actualization of faith which is as personal as the experience 
of dying (Luther used to say: “Every one must do his own believing as 
he will have to do his own dying’’) is not subjectivistic because it links 
man to God, the lord of life and history, and the source of all good. 
Thus he is not thrown back upon his own resources, even though they 
be religious, but he is made to rely upon the fountain of life. 

Nor is faith individualistic. For by faith in Christ, God is appre- 
hended as the forgiving Father, in whose presence every man must ac- 
knowledge himself a sinner who precisely by confessing himself with a 
repenting heart to be such, is given the promise of divine mercy. In 
receiving the divine love, he experiences himself as one transformed 
who transmits to his fellowmen the love by which he lives. Faith is in- 
tensely personal, but it is the source of a relationship of unselfish love 
with all men. It is therefore never individualistic but always social. 

Protestantism has permitted itself to be drawn into an individualis- 
tic misinterpretation of its life of faith, first by Pietism and then by its 
alliance with humanistic modern civilization (whose roots lie in the 
Renaissance rather than in the Reformation), but it always has pre- 
served sufficient spiritual resources to recover its heritage. 

The chief cause of the misunderstanding of faith in terms either of 
subjectivism or of individualism is probably religious in character. 
For the faith in the divine forgiveness involves an unconditional sur- 
render to God of all human security and sufficiency. Against this de- 
mand man rebels primarily in the name of that religiousness by which 
he tries to preserve an inner poise in the midst of life’s turmoil. It is 
this religiousness which is the source of all humanism. The Christian 
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gospel of forgiveness cannot be truly heard if one receives it in sup- 
port of this attitude. This has been the predicament of “modern man.” 

From this rebellion against faith there follows another misunder- 
standing of the Christian faith: Moralism. Whosoever tries to preserve 
himself, even in the presence of God, in the end turns out to be a 
moralist, i.e, one who stands in his own innate goodness and thus at- 
tributes to himself an absolute quality. But the Protestant faith in the 
forgiving grace of God is radically antimoralistic. Luther's protest 
against salvation by ‘“‘good works’ is indelibly imprinted upon the 
Protestant conscience. Yet the truth of the sentence: “Good works do 
not make a man good, but a good man does good works,” is most difh- 
cult to affirm, even for a Protestant — for at heart every man is a 
Pharisee. Nevertheless, the spiritual dynamic of Protestantism — a dy- 
namic which it has turned even against itself — is its antimoralistic and 
anti-Pharisaic message that man lives by grace through faith alone. 

4. Closely connected with faith is the principle of the universal 
priesthood of believers. Again, it is indicative of the way in which 
Protestantism is misunderstood (even by Protestants themselves) that 
this principle is often interpreted as if it meant that every believer is to 
be his own priest. If this were right, Roman Catholic observers of Prot- 
estantism would be justified in their criticism of its essential ind1i- 
vidualism. But, as a matter of fact, the teaching of the universal priest- 
hood of believers is a call to the exercise of social responsibility by 
everyone who believes himself to be a Christian. Insofar as it is built 
into the very texture of Protestantism, it has inspired Protestantism 
not only to anticlericalism but also to the free and full exercise of Chris- 
tian responsibility for the character of civilization. By the cry “No 
popery,” which has again and again been sounded in history, Prot- 
estantism has manifested itself as a lay movement, intent not only upon 
the restriction and even the elimination of all clerical aspirations to 
dominate and shape the Christian life, but also upon the penetration 
of all spheres of human endeavor with the spirit of Christian love. 

To be sure, clericalism has not entirely disappeared from Protestant 
life; Anglicanism in particular has preserved it and, in the Anglo- 
Catholic movement, has especially emphasized it. But even the Episco- 
palian esteem of “holy orders” discourages clericalism. Indeed, when- 
ever Protestantism stresses the role of the clergy in Christian life, it 
does so with an awareness that clergymen are not Christians of a dif- 
ferent status before God than laymen. The Methodist bishop, who is 
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nota hierarch but a servant of the churches under his leadership, can 

perhaps be regarded as the symbol of the way in which Protestantism 
as a lay movement has dealt with the clerical forms of organization 
which it too inherited from ancient and medieval history. 

The really important aspect of this anticlericalism in the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of believers is that while it denies hier- 
archical domination, it affirms the duty of all Christians (by the priest- 
hood of their faith) to serve one another in love in all stations of life. 
Here is the source of what has often been called the ‘Protestant ac- 
tivism.” It has shaped Protestant life from the days of the early Lu- 
theran and especially Calvinist vocationalism to the modern times of 
the ‘‘social gospel” and the work of the denominational “councils for 
social action.” When one criticizes Protestantism for its too close iden- 
tification with modern civilization, one must not forget to what an ex- 
tent it has endeavored to penetrate all cultural spheres with the ethos 
of Christian service and love. 

5. By the practice of the universal priesthood of all believers, the 
church comes into being. For, according to the Protestant understand- 
ing, the church is the people of God who, believing under the head- 
ship of Christ in the renewal of life by the forgiveness of sins, actual- 
ize this faith in love for one another within the concrete circumstances 
_ of human existence in the world. In other words, the church is the fel- 
lowship of believers in Christ. The limits of this fellowship are not 
fixed by externals of any sort, for wherever men bind themselves to one 
another by the love that springs from faith they manifest their citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom of Christ which is God’s Messianic people. This 
“city of God” is universal because it is not limited to any time or place. 
It is this universalism of the Kingdom of love which the cherished 
Protestant teaching of the invisibility of the church means to express. 
For the realization of the fellowship of believers in deeds of love is not 
dependent upon conformity to visible, 1.e., concrete historical orders of 
polity and social constitution. At any rate, it is the Protestant convic- 
tion that membership in an ecclesiastical organization does not guar- 
antee citizenship in the Kingdom of Christ. This conviction has come 
to forceful expression in Protestant history ever since the Reforma- 


tion, for it not only inspired the Reformers to their protest against’ 


papal ecclesiasticism, but also ever new groups of Protestant believers 
to an antagonism against Protestant denominational demands for con- 
formity with certain creeds and orders as a condition of membership 
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in the church of Christ. Thus Protestantism is nonconformist in the 
name of the universalism of the fellowship of love, which it believes to 
be the Kingdom of Christ. Here again the Christian root of its denomi- 
nationalism is laid bare. It should be understood, however, that this 
denominationalism can never be an end in itself. It must be seen as the 
result of the protest against the particularization of the universal 
church and against binding it to limited conditions and forms. We 
may say, therefore, that only that denominationalism is truly Protes- 
tant which is a passing product of the spiritual will that all denomina- 
tions should die if they obstruct the realization of the Kingdom of 
Christ. It is this will which, in our day, comes to the fore in the Prot- 
estant concern for the world church and for interdenominational fel- 
lowship. But let no one answer that, if a united Protestant church ever 
should come into being, the universalism of the Kingdom of Christ 
would thereby be realized. For if the conditions of union and unity 
would limit the universalism of love, the prophetic Protestant spirit 
would be led to dissent from such a church. 

It may be asked: Does, then, the universalism of the Kingdom of 
Christ never come to historical realization? ‘The answer is: It is actual- 
ized in all concrete particular acts of Christian faith and love by which 
a fellowship of believers is built. The people of God become visible in 
little groups — where two or three are together in Christ’s name! That 
is why Protestantism, whatever its historical denominational forms, 
has always regarded the local congregations as the cells of the universal 
church. For where by the worship of God in Christ a fellowship of love 
is produced, there the rule of God in the hearts of men is manifested — 
there he has chosen his people. This, then, is the Protestant convic- 
tion: Where people of a particular time and place hear the word of 
God and do it, there is the church, God’s “holy nation”; for only in 
the concrete historical circumstances of life can the church manifest 
itself. But these circumstances, even though they are of a “religious” 
nature (e.g., forms of worship, creeds and confessions) are never of the 
essence of the church itself, but merely means and instruments by 
which it is made real. 


LW 


The nature of Protestantism, we conclude, is a spiritual dynamism 
which can never rest with anything that has been attained. If the Prot- 
estant churches, the products of the Protestant spirit in the life particu- 
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larly of the Western nations of modern times, should choose to be loyal 
to their faith by preserving and perpetuating merely their historical 
inheritance, they would deny their lord. Responding to the source of 
spiritual power from which they profess to live — the sovereign, free, 
unbound Word of God, the living Christ — they must act in the pres- 
ent world without an absolute regard for their own past. For what 
Protestantism has been historically is not necessarily of the essence of 
the Christian faith as Protestants understand it. ““Whosoever putteth 
his hand to the plow and looketh back is not fit for the Kingdom of 
God.” 


THE SECTARIAN THEORY OF THE 
CHURCH 


By ROLAND H. BAINTON 


r “4 HE distinction between the church and the sect has become, 
since the classic work of Ernst Troeltsch, a commonplace in 
the parlance of religious sociologists. Yet however suggestive 

the distinction the two terms seldom describe actual religious bodies 
with precision. Church and sect may perhaps best be used to denomi- 
nate varied emphases within Christianity, both valid, ideally and often 
actually existing side by side, sometimes coming into conflict and re- 
sulting in separate organizations. 


I 


‘The two may be graphically characterized by saying that the church © 
is an ark of salvation, the sect a fellowship of the saints; the church is 
leaven, the sect is salt; the church offers the broken bread, the sect de- 
mands the drinking of the cup of the passion. The church is an institu- 
tion administering the means of grace. The sect is a brotherhood of 
those who seek to live the Gospel. The emphasis in the one case is 
sacramental and often creedal, in the other ethical. The church tends. 
to be large, the sect to be small, because there are many who follow 
Christ in the breaking of the bread but few in the drinking of the cup, 
as the Imitation of Christ well observed. The church strives to become ~ 
coextensive with society because the means of grace should be made as 
widely available as possible and are efficacious with the minimum re- 
sponse on the part of the recipient. Babies at birth receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism and are regarded from that moment as belonging to 
the church. Infant baptism is thus a mark of the church type. The 
moral demands are relaxed because salvation depends not upon ethical 
achievement but upon the reception of the sacraments and acqui- 
escence in the creeds. ‘The ethical requirements for continuance in the 
church are not rigoristic. Discipline tends to be moderate and the ban 
may be more readily used to exclude those who question the faith than 
those who fail to realize the ethical standards. The tares to be left until 
the harvest are the moral offenders, not the heretics who are already 
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on the outside and may be compelled to come in. Because the church is 
large and ideally coterminous with the community an affiliation of the 
church is natural and appropriate with other agencies of society, par- 
_ ticularly the state. Hence the church type finds the union of church and 
_ state congenial. 

The sect type calls for the exemplification of the radical ethic of the 
New Testament. The Christian should take no oath, refrain from go- 
ing to law, abstain from participation in war and very commonly also 
in government. Goods should be held in common. Those who lapse 
from the standards are to be excluded from the society. But no one 
should be constrained to enter the group, whose membership must be 
voluntary. Babies, incapable of personal adherence, cannot be re- 
ceived. Baptism should be reserved to seal an adult commitment which 
is the condition of church membership. The sect rests on the covenant 
of the members with each other. It is a voluntary society. Because its 
ethical demands are rigoristic it must always be a minority, influencing 
society by example rather than by permeation. A desire for personal 
holiness and a fear of contamination from the world may be a note of 
the sectarian attitude but need not be. A self-abnegating concern to 
walk in the footsteps of the Master in company with like-minded dis- 
ciples is usually the primary motive. 


II 


Commonly the sect arises as a protest against the church, but the 
situation is not incapable of reversal. During the Boer War in a Cana- 
dian church a prayer of the minister for the wounded and dying on 
both sides precipitated the withdrawal of an intransigent imperialis- 
tic minority in protest because the majority supported the minister's 
espousal of the attitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. A secession from 
a sect in a churchly direction is however seldom necessary because the 
sect itself so readily becomes a church and because individuals can so 
easily withdraw and join a church. Sometimes moreover the church it- 
self is sufficiently rigoristic to forestall secessions on moral grounds as 
in the Counter Reformation. 

In many instances a secession from the church in a sectarian direc- 
tion is also unnecessary because the church is able to accommodate the 
sectarian type within itself. One device is monasticism which offers an 
opportunity for the practice of a rigoristic ethic in segregated commu- 
nities but in communion with the church. Again the ecclesiola may 
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enable a voluntary society to be formed within the structure of a birth- 
right group. 

The sect frequently begins as a protest against the secularization of 
the church and in particular against the association or too close af- 
filiation of the church with the state. The objection may be to the co- 
ercive power of the state as incompatible with the ethic of nonresist- 
ance. Or it may be to the low quality of the citizenry made up of the 
entire constituency of the community. If, however, citizenship can be 
made sufficiently selective this objection may disappear as in New 
England Congregationalism where state and church were coterminous 
in membership with each other but not with the community. Only 
church members could be citizens and only those displaying the creedal 
and emotional signs of grace could be church members. The result was 
that in the New Haven colony only one tenth of the population consti- 
tuted the church and state. 

The church and sect can be combined as in Genevan Calvinism, 
which stressed at once the sacraments as channels of grace and virtuous 
living as a duty to God and a means of convincing oneself of election. 
Discipline was rigorous both as to creed and deed. The church was a 
voluntary society but also coterminous with the state and community 
because those who for any length of time resisted the church were ex- _ 
pelled from the town. Calvinism retained infant baptism and yet de- 
manded personal adherence to the church. 


III 


The inner life of the sect presents great diversity. The ethical em- 
phasis does not of necessity preclude the hierarchical polity, -sacra- 
mental system, and elaborate liturgy to be found in many of the 
churches. The secession of a sect will often entail alteration only at the 
point which has occasioned the breach. In the early centuries, for ex- 
ample, the schisms of Hippolytus, Novatian, and the Donatists in- 
volved no rejection of episcopacy. Again, sects may be driven speedily 
to adopt certain unwelcome features of the church. A mendicant 
group can survive only by reason of a supporting body. If disowned by 
that body it must then divide and develop its own supporting constitu- 
ency. ‘his happened to the Waldenses when their expulsion from the 
church cut off the alms of the faithful. , 

Generally, however, sects tend to develop freer and simpler forms 
of church life. Women frequently enjoy a high place, as in Montanism 
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and Anabaptism. Social equalitarianism is ‘customary. Members call 
each other brother and sister. In the lands where a familiar and a polite 
mode of address are current the familiar is preferred. ‘The Quakers 
even went so far as to employ the plain speech to men of high and low 
degree within and without the fellowship. ‘The anomalies of organiza- 
tion of which the sects are capable are strikingly illustrated by the case 
of Faustus Socinus, who became the leader of the Polish anti-Trinitari- 
ans without being admitted to their society. The condition of member- 
ship was adult baptism. Socinus was ready to accept the rite as a gesture 
of brotherliness but not as a requisite for salvation. He was rejected 

but nevertheless affiliated with the congregation and became its recog- 
nized spokesman. The atmosphere of a sect can be harmonious and ob- 
viously must be, to a large degree, in those groups which maintain a 
continuous life for centuries. Yet most of them have gone through pe- 
riods of contentiousness and extreme censoriousness. 


IV 


The sect has difficulty in perpetuating itself. It originated in a flash 
of indignation and zeal fanned by ridicule and often persecution. In 
the second generation the children may not share the passionate con- 
victions of the fathers, particularly if the external pressures are re- 
laxed and the group fraternizes with the surrounding society. H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr (The Social Sources of Denominationalism) has gone so 
_ far as to say that the sect must always be a first generation movement. 
Joachim Wach (Sociology of Religion) replies that such groups as the 
Dukhoobors, Chlysty, Dunkards, Amish, and Hutterian Brethren 
have perpetuated their sectarian characteristics for centuries. ‘They 
have done so only by isolating themselves from the culture round 
about. The sect thrives best on the frontier where isolation is easily 
possible and the complications of modern industrialization, imperial- 
ism and militarism can be avoided. But when the modern juggernaut 
catches up the sect is imperiled. In the United States, for example, the 
so-called historic peace churches, the Friends, Brethren, and Mennon- 
ites, have recently been passing from sects into churches. 

These groups present an interesting illustration of the varying de- 
grees to which sects practice segregation in order to preserve their in- 
tegrity. Of the three the Mennonites have always been the most exclu- 
sive, the Friends the least, and the Brethren have taken the middle of 
the way. This may well be because of the diverse circumstances of their 
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origins. The Mennonites arose under the death penalty, the Brethren 
under banishment, the Friends merely under political and social dis- 
abilities. The Mennonites despaired of the world and regarded gov- 
ernment as ordained of God only to restrain sinners and as worthy to 
be administered only by sinners. Christians should render only passive 
obedience and until recent times in the United States the Mennonites 
refused to vote or hold office save in a community of their own. The 
Brethren were willing in Pennsylvania to go to the polls to keep the 
Friends in office. And the Friends have ever been ready to participate 
in government short of taking part in war. For that reason the Friends 
continually find themselves in ambiguous situations and are com- 
pelled to wrestle with “cases of conscience’ which for the Mennonites 
and Brethren never arise. 


Vv 


Tf the sect can become a church on emergence from persecution, a 
church can become a sect if reduced to a minority. The Catholic 
Church in the early years in the United States was a sect among the 
sects in the sense that it was distinctly a minority and sometimes a per- 
secuted group. Communion with the Church universal was, of course, 
never relinquished and many sectarian characteristics could never be 
acquired, but one mark of the sect, an aversion to the use of constraint 
in religion, became a slogan of American Catholicism. The separation 
of church and state was also cordially endorsed. 

The sharp distinction between the types has been in a measure 
broken down in modern times by the rise of the “society,” a group de- 
voted to sponsoring and exemplifying a particular cause, such as paci- 
fism, anti-slavery, birth control, prohibition, and the like. The radical 
ethic of the Gospel thus finds an outlet without subjecting the struc- 
ture of the church to the strains which in former days issued in new 
sect formations. 

New types, moreover, are emerging which satisfy the desire for inti- 
mate fellowship without exhibiting other sectarian characteristics. 
‘The more or less secular fraternal organizations serve this end. Of late 
years in the United States holiness groups have emerged largely in in- 
dustrialized urban areas. Since their concern is less to imitate the Son. 
than to be filled with the Spirit they are under no pressure to separate 
themselves from the economic and political life of the community. 
Their ecstatic emotionalism can find expression, whether in the camp 
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meeting, on the frontier, or in the vacant store of the metropolis. Some 
writers prefer to invest the word “‘cult’’ with a special sense in order to 
designate these groups. 


VI 


We may well inquire whether sectarianism in the form of separatism 
has a permanent place in the life of the church. Many would feel that 
the ideal is to provide outlets for the sectarian spirit within the frame- 
work of the church. Until well into the seventeenth century schism of 
itself was regarded as perhaps necessary but always lamentable. Every 
group blamed some other for the crime of rending the seamless robe of 
Christ. For the first time in the age of English sectarianism the Baptists 
in particular advanced the view that competition in church life is 
_ wholesome and any enforced uniformity positively monstrous. ‘The 
doctrine of laissez faire was transferred from economics to religion. 
Something may be said for it. Catholicism is never so exemplary as 
when and where it is confronted with a vigorous Protestant competi- 
tion. The sects have made an inestimable contribution to the relli- 
gious life of Britain and the United States at the points of vitality, 
morality, and liberty. One has only to compare the religious history of 
Germany to observe the loss occasioned by the suppression of the sec- 
tarian movements of the Reformation. In our own day Protestantism 
in Germany has received an enormous infusion of vitality through the 
emergence of the Confessional Church. Certainly sectarianism even to 
the point of separatism has a permanent place if major bodies are too 
insensible to the claims of Christian truth and righteousness to heed 
criticism. 

On the other hand, separatism frequently voices petty rancor. Sel- 
dom is schism free from personal pique. One recalls Lucilla, that fac- 
tious female in the Donatist dispute, who bolted because a deacon 
would not suffer her to kiss in church an uncertified bone of a martyr. 
She is the patron saint of querulous individualists. Separatism vitiates 
concerted action against all the secularism of our time and vividly ex- 
emplifies the failure of Christianity to achieve the unity of the spirit. 

No absolute judgment of good or bad can well be pronounced. Sec- 
tarianism and schism can never be ruled out as an ultimate recourse. 
Each age has its own needs and a certain rhythm is observable between 
divisive and unifying periods. The genius of our time is distinctly ecu- 
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CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


Tue New Covenant, commonly called THE New TrsTaMENT of our Lord — 
and Savior Jesus Christ, Revised Standard Version, compared with the most 
ancient authorities and revised a.p. 1946. Thomas Nelson and Sons, $2.00. 

T is difficult not to be merely laudatory and possibly even platitudinous 
Tepes this volume. For, though the present reviewer saw much of it in 
various stages of its growth in the hands of those who have fashioned it, he 
finds that they have “kept the good wine until now”! This is what one had 
a right to expect considering the high quality of the committee who have 
presented the Christian world with this revision of its Scriptures. ‘The years 
during which they labored upon it with loving interest have brought forth 
an edition of the Book which in format and content is a joy to the Christian 
heart. 

A word will perhaps not be out of place regarding the competence of the 
scholarship, as well as the ecumenicity of viewpoint, found in the revision 
committee. First appointments to the same were made in 1929 and the com- 
mittee labored until 1932, when the work was discontinued for lack of 
funds. It was resumed in 1937, when new appointments were made and 
thereafter other changes were necessitated by the course of events. The per- 
sons who labored longest on the work and have seen it to a final conclusion 
included Walter Russell Bowie, Millar Burrows, Henry J. Cadbury, Clar- 
ence ‘T. Craig, Edgar J. Goodspeed, Frederick C. Grant, James Moffatt, 
Luther A. Weigle (Chairman), and Abdel Ross Wentz. The great universi- 
ties of the country, together with several of our outstanding divinity schools, 
are represented in this list of names. Moffatt, who died in 1944, did not see 
the completion of the work upon which he did yeoman service. That the 
members of the committee were all professors in some theological institu- 
tion was naturally to have been expected in view of the specialized sort of 
knowledge and skill required by the nature of the work. However, with 
Dean Weigle acting as chairman of the committee, the practical use of the 
Book in private and public worship was not likely to have been overlooked. 

Ecumenical outlook was secured in the translation itself by reason of the 
fact that the International Council of Religious Education, which has 
sponsored the undertaking, was able to secure a wide representation on the 
revision committee of the various denominations naturally interested in 
such a venture. One recognizes the names of a Baptist, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, a Lutheran, anda Presbyterian in the above list. In addition, 
an Advisory Board composed of representatives from thirty-five of the 
major denominations of Canada and America stood behind the revision 
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_ committee, scanning its labors from time to time and rendering service of 
_ various sorts for which such a Board was deemed to be competent. 

Probably no critics of the new version will deny that it is well gotten up 

and reads easily. I should like to express the hope that in future editions 
the general format will be left as it is at present. The use of small and large 
figures, one for the verses, the other at the beginning of paragraphs, sug: 
gests real inspiration. The running of the text into a single column, too, is 
helpful, as is the use of quotation marks. The cross-references in the lower 
margin are the least useful part of the work, I think. There is no way to tell 
to what within a given verse they have reference. As far as I have been able 
_ to examine them, they are well chosen, but the average reader would profit 
greatly by some device which indicated the word or phrase to which they 
refer. : 
The paragraphing generally is good. There are exceptions. For example, 
there is no excuse for placing Ephesians 5:21 with the following rather than 
with the preceding paragraphs; for the being subject refers to Christians 
generally, and the teaching is simply that the wife in the home is to be a 
good Christian! This could have at least been shown by some device like 
this — “Be subject to one another out of reverence for Christ,?? wives to your 
husbands, as to the Lord.”’ The Greek so reads, of course. 

In this same connection, the printing of Mark 16:g—20 in small italics in 
the lower margin is a happy thought. But the same can hardly be said for 
John 7:53 to 8:11. No doubt the revisers take this over from Nestle. West- 
cott and Hort’s method of placing the pericope at the end of the Gospel, 
_ however; is surely better from the standpoint of the average reader, who 
~ will conclude from the similar treatment here that the two passages re- 
ferred to just now are on the same footing. And while on this matter of 
textual criticism, could the committee have found no better marginal com- 
ments than those inherited from the ASV — ‘Many ancient authorities,” or 
“Some ancient authorities,” or ‘““Most of the ancient authorities,” and the 
like, read so-and-so? The unenlightened reader imagines from these that it 
is all a matter of “counting noses”! It seems to me that either something 
more intelligent should have been found for such passages or else all mar- 
ginal comment eliminated. Generally, however, I have found that the criti- 
cal work of the committee checks very well indeed. It is unnecessary to say 
perhaps that they were fully informed on all critical problems. May I be 
permitted to commend their wisdom, for example, in dropping Luke 
22:19b, 20 to the lower margin and in retaining 23:34 in the texte I 
thought, however, that it was fairly clear that the “again” of 22: 16 should 
go into the margin. One imagines, too, that it is fairly well established that 
at Mark 1:11 and parallels, the reading should be — “my Son, my (or the) 
Beloved’; so Goodspeed and Moffatt for example. 
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The English of the new version is terse, clear, mostly up-to-date, and 
chosen with good taste. I have been reading the volume from the pulpit, in 
the class-room, and at family devotions. It reads well in all these groups, 
commands attention, and seems to have about it an attractiveness that one 
does not sense in the ASV. I should like to register my conviction that this 
translation is going to “take on,” a thing which the ASV never did with the 
people at large. There are a number of reasons for this being so, some of 
which apply also to the popularity or otherwise of the versions produced in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One of these is of a psychological 
nature. It has gradually got round to the “man in the pew” that the King 
James has been rendered antiquated by modern discoveries. He has, how- 
ever, tabooed the ASV so long that he dare not turn to it with a view to be- 
coming, so to speak, reasonably up-to-date. The new version gives him his 
opportunity and I believe that a bit of sound advice applied in reason will 
lead him to see as much. 

He should do so. For with all their scholarship the present revisers have 
succeeded in imparting a winsomeness to many loved passages which ren- 
ders them even more appealing. I quote one or two such: 


Whoever gives you a cup of water to drink because you bear the name of Christ, 
will by no means lose his reward (Mark 9:41). 

But you are not in the flesh, you are in the Spirit, if the Spirit of God really 
dwells in you (Romans 8:9). 

For because he himself has suffered and been tempted, he is able to help those 
who are tempted (Hebrews 2:18). 

But in fact Christ has been raised from the dead, the first fruits of those who 
have fallen asleep (I Corinthians 15:20). 

Here is a call for the endurance and faith of the saints (Revelation 13: 10b). 

If it is to be life in the flesh, that means fruitful labor for me (Philippians 1:22). 


(The italicized words represent inspired changes from the older renderings.) 


But one must read long passages in order to discover the real power that 
lies in the expressive English of this new version. I have found many such 
genuinely thrilling. I doubt whether anyone could read any of the following 
aloud without experiencing the uplift of spirit that comes with writing of a 
high order: Matthew 9, Mark 6, Ephesians 1 or 4, Hebrews g, Revelation 
21 and 22. Could anyone hope to better — “‘and I will strike her children 
dead”? (Revelation 2:23) Or, for “mote” and “beam,” at Matthew 7:3-5, 
respectively “speck” and “‘log’’? Or, “love is not jealous or boastful: it is not 
arrogant or rude. Love does not insist on its own way; it is not irritable or 
resentful” (I Corinthians 13: 4b, 5). 

As I read through my first copy of this new revision of the Book, I under- 
scored passages, words, phrases, verses of striking character. I had hoped to 
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present some of these to the readers of this review. But alas! every page con- 
tains from a half dozen to a score of such markings. Many of these signify 
better translations of the Greek than the older versions; a modicum repre- 
sents passages in which I find I cannot agree with the translators. Others 
_ mark passages of singular and striking beauty. But I have no room to record 
them here. Like every translation, this one is essentially an interpretation 
of or commentary on the text. It represents a labor of love on the part of a 
group eminently qualified to give a united judgment as to what the New 
Testament writers meant by what they said. In my judgment it surpasses, 
both in beauty of its English and in the quality of its scholarship all other 
versions. It, therefore, richly deserves the popularity which I feel certain it 


will enjoy. Joun W. BowMan 


CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY GOES STILL 
MORE BIBLICAL 


CHRISTUS UND DIE ZEIT: DIE URCHRISTLICHE ZEIT — UND GESCHICHTSAUFFAS- 
SUNG, by OscAR CULLMANN. Evangelischer Verlag, Ziirich, 1946. 
VER since Ritschl, Continental Protestantism has been getting less and 
less philosophical, more and more Biblical. The suspicion having arisen 
— not without grounds — that Christian ideas had long been mingled with 
and colored by Platonic, Aristotelian or Hegelian ideas, the main effort of 
Continental theology for two or three generations past has been to purge 
Christian thought of all such philosophic admixtures, and recover the 
original perspective of New Testament Christianity. Much as Karl Barth 
differs from his Ritschlian predecessors in other respects, in this ambition 
he is at one with them; and the later Barth differs from the earlier Barth 
precisely in the endeavor to make his theology more truly Biblical, more 
purely a “theology of the Word,” in each new version of it. 

Since we have been largely out of touch with Continental Europe since 
1940, it is a matter of great interest to know whether the war has strength- 
ened or diminished this long-standing tendency. An opportunity to judge is 
afforded by the recent arrival in this country of the first copies of Oscar Cull- 
mann’s Christus und die Zeit, published early in 1946. We are told that 
Cullmann, a colleague of Barth’s at Basel, is having a great influence on 
Continental Protestant thought, not only in the field of Biblical theology 
but in that of systematic theology as well. It is possible to say quite cate- 
gorically that if Cullmann represents the trend of Continental Protestant 
thought, the trend is toward an even more strictly Biblical, even more con- 
sistently anti-philosophical position than ever before. He regards Barth 
(even the later Barth) as still somewhat infected with the Christian Plato- 
nism he got from Kierkegaard, and suggests (p. 21) that if Barth wants to 
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make his theology more adequately Christian, he should abandon the Trini- 
tarian schema on which he bases his outline, and take the “events of Bible 
history’ as the basis of his outline. ! 

History viewed as the medium of revelation and salvation (H eulsge- 
schichte) is the main theme of Cullmann’s book. Taking his departure from 
the conventional practice of dating events from Christ and also backward 
from Christ (a practice which he notes by the way was not fully confirmed — 
until the eighteenth century) he remarks that this perfectly represents the 
New Testament view of history. All the past, including Creation itself, gets 
its unity as a series of events leading up to the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, and attributable to the same eternal Word which became flesh in — 
him. All the future, including the Last Judgment, gets its unity as a series of 
events determined by the new divine power manifested in him, and leading 
toward the day of his second coming to put all enemies under his feet, after 
which he gives over his kingdom to the Father who sent him. “Christian 
theology is in its deepest essence Biblical history: on a straight line of ordi- 
nary (banal) temporal events God reveals himself as present, and binds to- 
gether these events not only with the whole of history but also with the 
events of nature! Here is no room for speculations about God divorced from 
time and history” (p. 19). Pre-Copernican views of the world are not part of 
the Bible’s divine message, but this view of history zs that message. 

In Part I, “The Ongoing Line of Salvation,” the Bible’s “linear” view of 
history, proceeding toward a meaningful goal, like a drama, is contrasted 
with’ the “cyclic” view of history common among the Greeks. We are 
warned against all views of time and eternity which regard historical epochs 
as, so to speak, equidistant from the constantly overarching eternal heavens. 
Such views are Hellenistic corruptions of Christian thought; for the Bibli- 
cal writers, history moves on from “dispensation”’ to “dispensation,” as 
God’s saving work moves on from phase to phase. In Part II it is shown that 
the epochs of God’s saving work, while all unified in relation to God’s su- 
preme act in Christ, all have their specific ‘“once-for-allness,”’ derived from 
the once-for-allness of that supreme act. In Part III the relation of the “‘nar- 
row line” of Hetlsgeschichte to the broad stream of secular history is dis- 
cussed. It narrows down at first by a process of divine election and vicarious 
representation: the created world, humanity (Adam), the chosen people 
(Abraham), the saving remnant, the Messiah. From then on it broadens 
again: the Church, the new humanity, the redeemed universe. 

In Part IV, finally, the meaning of Heilsgeschichte for the individual 
man is discussed. In order to understand this, we must note that the Chris- 
tian view of history differs from the Jewish view (which for the most part it 
resembles) at one cardinal point. Instead of pressing on in fervent eschato- 
logical hope toward a Messianic age yet to come, it looks back toward a 
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Messiah who has already come, and who is now the hidden power secretly 
_ leading all history toward a goal that fulfils what he has once-for-all re- 
vealed. At this point Cullmann takes issue with Albert Schweitzer’s ‘“‘con- 
sistent eschatology.” Jewish hope is ‘‘consistently” eschatological; Christian 
_ hope is not, for it finds in the Resurrection of Christ the “decisive battle” 
which ensures that Victory Day is certainly coming, and permits one to be 
serenely trustful concerning the “when” and “how.” To summarize the re- 
sultant attitude, we may say that the New Testament Christian sees all past 
history and especially the history of Israel as preparing the way for the 
coming of Christ; sees the present age as the age when Christ invisibly rules 
the world from God’s right hand, through the Spirit in the Church; sees the 
future as the consummation of the process which began when Christ was 
raised as ‘“‘first-fruits of them that sleep,” and when his Spirit gave the 
Church the first “down-payments” and “‘foretastes’ of the Age to Come. 

All the news that comes to us from Continental Europe indicates that the 
New Testament idea of Christ as the invisible King now reigning at God’s 
right hand and destined to “put all enemies under his feet,” is having an 
extraordinary popular revival. It is the basis of a European “‘activism’” and 
a European “social gospel” which differ from their American analogues in 
_ being purely Biblical, wholly unphilosophical and unsociological in their 
orientation, but not the less powerful and resolute because of that! Nothing 
short of a miracle seems to have occurred, in that Continental Lutheranism 
has joined with Continental Calvinism to affirm that “Christ is King’’ not 
only in the inner life of the Christian or in the realm of private, face to face 
relationships, but in public life as well, including the realms of economics 
and politics. 

But the American will ask, ‘““What can this purely Biblical activism, this 
purely Biblical social gospel mean? Is it not just one remove from Ameri- 
can Fundamentalism, with its Biblical literalism and its expectation of a 
literal second coming of Christ from some pre-Copernican heaven?” 

It is possible to put some needless American apprehensions to rest, with 
the aid of Cullmann’s book. He is not a Biblical literalist. On page 24, he 
takes sharp issue with the “‘stiff Biblicism” which puts all Biblical texts on 
the same level of authority. It is precisely his purpose to determine what in 
the Bible is of permanent divine authority, and what is only the human 
“framework” within which the revelation is given. Pre-Copernican as- 
tronomy, inaccurate historical narratives, are referred to the non-essential 
“framework” of the Bible; but the view of history as a unity centering in 
Christ’s resurrection is seen as the very stuff of revelation itself — something 
so precious that great care must be taken to free it from all later philosophi- 
cal misinterpretations. 

With the effort of Cullmann’s book to clarify the unique meaning of his- 
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tory for Jewish and early Christian thought, this reviewer is in hearty sym- 
pathy. He believes that the Hebrew insight into the nature of God, through 
historical events and above all through their own strange history, represents 
the ultimate Truth by which mankind is saved, far more nearly than the 
deepest insights ever arrived at by Greek philosophy in its long-continued 
search for something enduring in Nature. But the problem yet remains 
whether the historic marriage of Greek philosophy with Biblical theology, 
in Origen and Augustine and Aquinas, was all a great mistake; whether the 
attempt to create a “Christendom,” a “Christian civilization,” a “corpus 
Christianum” through the mingling of Hebraism with Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture, ought never to have been made. Continentals who have been driven 
back to the catacombs by the reversion of supposedly Christian countries to 
paganism, may be willing to dispense with philosophy altogether; the Anglo- 
Saxon world, where Christian civilization still recognizably exists, is bound 
to take the opposite side of this great question unless and until the last ves- 
tiges of Christian civilization are engulfed in universal collapse. (See John 
Baillie, What Is Christian Crviltzation? pp. 46-53.) And how, we are bound 
to ask, even after such a collapse, are Christians to help rebuild the world 
again, unless they make some use again of the philosophical concepts of 
“natural law” and “natural theology” which the builders of the mediaeval 
synthesis used? 


, 


WALTER MARSHALL HorTON 


INWARD RELIGIOUS SKILLS AND OUTWARD 
PRACTICES 
ais PRACTICE OF RELIGION, by FREDERICK C. GRANT. The Macmillan Co., 
2.50. 

OMMON talk has it that theological schools are too often rather irre- 
ligious societies, and that theological professors are more often than 
otherwise cold-blooded and heartless pedants. I have never known a di- 

vinity school of the first academic rank that escaped this charge. 

In so far as there is ground for this account of the matter, it has its war- 
rant in the confusion or identification of the word “theology” with the word 
“religion.” Religion is our first-hand experience of what we believe to be 
divine reality. Professor Grant in this volume describes religion as “life con- 
trolled by the consciousness of God.” This description is so adequate that it 
might be accepted as a working definition. But theology is the once-re- 
moved, reflective account of this experience, and of life so lived. The dis- 
tinction is that between the first-hand fact of life itself, and the second-hand 
science of biology. It follows, therefore, that one may well be a devoutly re- 
ligious man in want of any formal theology; and conversely that one may be 
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a dispassionate student of theology without very much personal religion to 
go on. Ideally, of course, the religious man will formulate a personal the- 
ology as his own sober second thoughts; and a theologian will wish a per- 
sonal religion as his immediate point of departure. But technically, and for 
_ the purposes of academic procedure, the distinction must be observed. A 
divinity school is not, from the academic standpoint, primarily a nursery 
of private piety, any more than a medical school is in the first instance a 
hygiene center. 

The significance of the volume in hand lies in the fact that it isan account 
of personal religion — patently indeed a witness to such a religion — written 
by a first-rate theologian who teaches in a first-class seminary. It ought to do 
much to silence the silly clamor that there is little or no religion in our 
“modernist” divinity schools. Dr. Grant has had the courage to ignore the 
strict academic conventions within which the science of theology normally 
operates, and to speak in an intimate way of the religion which his science 
presupposes. He does so because he thinks the times call for such a step. He 
knows that it is one thing to talk about religion, and another and ultimately 
far more important thing to find a way for religion to speak for itself. And 
it is his conviction that what religion is and does, when it is true to itself, 
“speaks so loud” (Emerson) that for the moment we cannot hear, and do not 
even need to hear, what the reflective science of theology has to say. 

One hesitates to classify or label Professor Grant. But this at least is clear: 
he has nothing in common with Kierkegaard who laid the foundations for 
the neo-orthodox movement of our time with his dicta, “faith is a leap of 
despair” — “faith is wholly irrational” — “the absurd is the proper object of 
belief.” He takes no interest in the now fashionable cult of anti-intellectual- 
ism. Contrariwise, he takes his stand upon what he calls “the immense 
sanity” of the Gospels. 

Therefore, he addresses himself to those whom the neo-orthodox zealots 
would describe and dismiss as being our “liberals,” persons whose spiritual 
life has been ‘“‘thoroughly poisoned by modern thought” — the phrase is 
Emil Brunner’s. But what he has to say to such persons is very much to the 
point and needs saying with the clarity and conviction that have gone into 
these pages. The best way to defend a faith, he tells us, is to demonstrate it 
in act; the best way to know a religion is to “practise it from the inside.” His 
book has the sincerity and simplicity and salty urgency which we associate 
with Brother Lawrence’s Practice of the Presence of God. The study at 
Union Seminary where it was written is a lineal offspring of that kitchen in 
the Carmelite monastery in Paris. 

The book treats in detail of religion as related to morality, mysticism, sin 
and forgiveness, suffering and immortality, the church and society. At every 
point we are invited to feel religion from within rather than to observe it 
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from without. The basic assumption is that he who does the will shall know 
the doctrine. But Professor Grant is wholly right in thinking that among the 
persons who still covet for their religion some residual sanity from the Gos- 
pels, there is at the present time occasion for his emphasis. 
In particular, he insists, at every step of the way and in each relationship, 
that the religious consciousness is not all a matter of “giveness.” The human 
soul is educable; the spiritual life is an art which requires discipline; there 
is such a thing as growth in grace achieved in part by one’s own effort. Read- 
ing, meditation, the proper uses of solitude and introspection, the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination: these are the inward skills by which we perfect our 


outward practice of religion. 
P 5 WILLARD L. SPERRY 


INTRODUCTIONS TO THE FAITH 


EVERYMAN’S RELIGION: A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF THE CREED AND THE 
Cuurcu CATECHISM, by KENNETH MACKENZIE. Morehouse-Goreham, $.80. 
Tue Fairu oF A Protestant, by W. BurneET Easton, Jr. The Macmillan Co., 


$1.50. 
In Him Is Lire, by Rosert H. Beaven. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 


HESE books are each more important than their page lengths would in- 

dicate. They are compact and meaty introductions to the Christian life. 
Of the three the volume by Mackenzie is the most conservative and stereo- 
typed. If the reviewer had to choose among them for a first book to hand a 
stranger outside the Church, he would start with Easton and then follow up 
with Beaven. He would hesitate to offer anyone Everyman’s Religion. The 
book hardly gets beyond the formulations of the ancient Church and leaves 
the reader abashed with an obscurantist literalism. The author shows no 
awareness of a crisis in faith or morals. It is difficult to conceive of a worse 
way to initiate people into the Christian faith than through a literalist ex- 
position of the Creed. 

In sharp contrast stand the creative and constructive efforts of Easton and 
Beaven. ‘They are both well oriented in the basic teachings of Christianity 
and in the contemporary cultural crisis. Easton’s book is not militantly 
Protestant as its title might suggest, but it could only have been composed 
by a non-Roman Catholic. The tenets of the Christian faith are simply 
stated, but not muddled in oversimplification. The style is attractive and 
clear cut. The ideas are definite and constructive. As a brief popular pres- 
entation the book deserves a wide circulation. 

Though carefully avoiding any marked bias which would readily pigeon- 
hole the book in current schools of theology, some characteristic slants of 
thought may be noted. Easton follows the currently popular habit of con- 
fusing genetic, psychological, and ethical ideas of sin in his doctrine of man. 
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“The baby in the womb is innocent but characterless. Sometime after birth, 
in order to achieve character it must assert itself, but this self-assertion is 
essentially selfish” (p. 11). ““Man is both essentially good and essentially self- 
corrupting at the same time” (p. 12). We are left in doubt as to how over- 
_.come the ambiguities of “essentially.” Let us hope that Easton will not ask 
us to withdraw the question because of its “‘pride of reason.” 

The Christian doctrine of God is well presented. God’s availability is ex- 
pounded in straightforward terms. Yet Easton is overly emphatic on the 
non-rational aspects of faith in God. “Faith” on Easton’s basis seems at once 
too epistemological and too blind. Belief in God, we are told, is faith and “‘it 
is foolish to pretend that it is anything other than a faith. It is something 
we . . . must either accept or reject” (p. 20). Like every hypothesis it is 
“ultimately an unprovable assumption” (p. 21). In discussing God Easton 
undertakes to outline the meaning of the Trinity. God as Trinity is ‘“‘noth- 
ing more than a human attempt to describe the nature of God in terms of 
the three ways man comes to know anything” (p. 27). How safe is the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, then, if man happens to possess more than three ways of 
knowing anything, or if these ways are but aspects of some inclusive method 
of knowing? 

There is a limit to the type of critical questions which one should address 
to a small book whose bulk hardly constitutes a theological treatise. On the 
whole, the popularization is quite successful. Professor Easton deserves 
special commendation for the essay on ““The Kingdom Is Coming.” The key 
conception is Kairos, following here the thought of Paul Tillich. “When we 
fulfill all the possibilities and potentialities of a given moment of time, we 
enter, for that moment, the Kingdom of God” (p. 67). The implications of 
this view for a doctrine of ‘essential’? human nature are very interesting, 
and one wishes that Professor Easton had recognized them. The author 
makes out a good case for a God-centered ground for social action. 

In Him Is Life, being a more extended discussion than The Faith of a 
Protestant, has the advantages of fuller development of ideas and of a pro- 
founder analysis. Its perspectives are sharpened by being placed in opposi- 
tion to fundamentalist orthodoxy and “modernism,” the latter being a 
special usage of a term which the author might well have avoided. His ex- 
plicit definition of modernism as the view which teaches that man is re- 
garded not as a subject but only as an object is almost inexcusable. ‘This his- 
torical error distorts much of his otherwise splendid exposition. 

Like Easton, he accommodates the doctrine of man to the notion of sin 
which rejects the ethical analysis for what is affirmed to be a profounder and 
more religious view. However, Beaven, less naively than Easton, relates 
self-centeredness to sin. Self-centeredness is regarded as a condition of man’s 
becoming a real subject. The constructive exposition of sin lacks ethical 
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clarity. Equally wanting in clear-cut definition is the idea of reason. To the 
reviewer such phrases as the “pride of reason” seem in a class with round 
squares. The proud may “rationalize” but their pride is unreason. 

The outstanding qualities of this excellent book are its persuasive reli- 
gious spirit and its communitarian orientation. Fellowship is expounded 
with moving power. The book fruitfully relates its solidaristic personalism 


to the “living fellowship of Man and God.” 
WALTER G. MUELDER 


STONES SPEAK 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT Past: THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
HEBREW-CHRISTIAN RELIGION, by JACK FINEGAN, Princeton University 
Press, $5.00. 


We the outbreak of hostilities in the recent War summarily halted 

almost all excavation of ancient sites in the Near East and the Medi- 
terranean lands, there were not a few scholars who saw in this halt a bless- 
ing, in that the interruption in the flow of new material gave opportunity to 
pause for awhile and take stock of the situation, to assess in a more leisurely 
manner the evidence we already have in such abundance from the excava- 
tions and researches of recent years, before the flow of new evidence began 
again. Nowhere was the need for such a taking of stock more urgent than in 
the field of Biblical studies, where we suffer from an embarrassment of 
riches. Hardly had we readjusted ourselves to the new horizons of the earlier 
Phoenician material than the Ugaritic material from Ras Shamra com- 
menced to pour in, and long ere that had been absorbed, the excavations at 
Mari opened up a new and even richer source of material. As if the prehis- 
toric remains at Carmel were not in themselves sufficient to keep us busy in 
attempts at readjusting our perspective on earliest Palestine, immediately a 
whole series of other prehistoric sites are found. Just when we felt that we 
had at last digested Hittite and Sumerian studies into our discipline, the 
Hurrians appear over the horizon and a pan-Hurrian school seems already 
on the way. No sooner are we adjusted to the new chronology necessitated 
by one set of discoveries than another discovery suggests that that has all to 
be revised. 

One result is that all our old Handbooks are hopelessly out of date, and 
though many of them still contain material that is valid and useful, they are 
entirely inadequate just because there is all this new material which now 
has to be taken into account, and which in very many cases entirely changes 
the picture of things as given in these older manuals. Several attempts have 
been made to remedy this state of affairs. Albright in his From the Stone 
Age to Christianity (1940) and Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942) 
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_ has attempted a popular presentation of the reorientation necessary, and 
McCown in The Ladder of Progress in Palestine has attempted an even 
more popular account of the work of excavation in one area. The new edi- 
tion of the Westminster Dictionary of the Bible (1944) and the magnificent 
Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible (1945) have endeavoured to in- 
corporate in a practical form much of this new knowledge; and the found- 
ing of the Biblical Archaeologist was to meet the increasing demand from 
Biblical students for simple, summary but authoritative accounts of some 
of the various problems raised by the new knowledge. There is still need, 
however, of something to take the place of the older Handbooks and 
Manuals which have so well served earlier generations of students. 

The volume before us will do excellent service in this direction. It is not 
the work of a scholar, but of a diligent compiler of note-books who knows 
how to use the works of scholars. In reading it one has the feeling that the 
author has had the task of teaching not too advanced classes in this question 
of Biblical background, and has for class purposes built up a considerable 
body of illustrative material, which he here puts into shape in book form. 
It isa snippet from this source and a snippet from that; here an explanation, 
there an exposition; now a digest of this matter and then a thin sketch of 
that. One has never the sense of the scholar’s mind which has mastered the 
material, ruminated on it, and then set forth his own statement of the 
matter; one’s impression throughout is of patchwork. 

The author, however, has been very well advised. The sources he uses are 
those that ought to have been used, and he has avoided those which are sus- 
pect, so that his end product is a very useful book, well printed and well il- 
lustrated, which can be placed with confidence in the hands of students, 
who will find accurate and for the most part well-balanced statements of the 
facts, as we know them at present, concerning most of the matters germane 
to the archaeological background both of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Both the Jewish religion and the Christian religion had their home in 
Palestine, and that country all through recorded history has been a crossing 
place for the great peoples of the Near East, so that Biblical history has con- 
tacts with most of these great peoples: Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Elamites, Amorites, Egyptians, Hittites, Hyksos, Syrians, Phoenicians, Per- 
sians, Greeks and Romans. The author’s method is to start from origins and 
work up. Beginning with Mesopotamia, he has a brief account of the pre- 
dynastic cultures, and then tells successively of the early Sumerian dynas- 
ties and their successors the Accadians, with accounts of the Gutian, the 
Elamitish and the Amoriee invasions which led to the Babylonian period. 
Then in Egypt he begins again with the pre-dynastic cultures and works up 
through the dynasties, before passing to Palestine to give an account of the 
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archaeological periods there from the Stone Age to the late Iron Age, which 
serves as a prelude to the history of the great Empires, Assyrian, Hittite 
Kassite, Neo-Babylonian, Persian and Greek. A very brief account of the 
successors of Alexander then serves to introduce the account of the Roman 
Empire and its connections with the East, where Roman Palestine is the 
background for the Gospel story, and the Roman world that for the 
journeys of St. Paul. The early history of Christianity is followed a little 
way in three concluding sections on the manuscripts and papyri, on the 
catacombs and their sarcophagi, and on the archaeological details of the 
earliest Christian churches (i.e. church buildings) in the East and in Rome. 

As the title indicates, it is the archaeological background that is the theme 
of the book, and history is here only the connecting thread to tie together 
very interesting accounts of what archaeology has done to illustrate the re- 
ligion of both the Old and the New Testament, and life in Biblical times. 
Each teacher will have some private complaint that his particular field of 
interest may not have been given its due, and most readers will probably 
feel that a great deal too much space has been given to the catacombs and 
the churches of Rome, when much more interesting subjects could have 
been dealt with in that space, but that is probably the author’s own favour- 
ite field, and he has a right to linger in it. 

The book is well indexed and has a number of maps and plans, but one 
may make special reference to the footnotes which give excellent guidance 
to readers as to sources for investigations which suggest themselves as they 
read the book. It can be expected that the volume will have a wide useful- 
ness among clergy in practical work, as well as among students in our col- — 
leges and seminaries, for whom it seems more particularly intended. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 


FAIR AND NECESSARY CONTROVERSY 


ROMANISM AND THE GosPEL, by C. ANDERSON Scotr. The Westminster Press, 
$2.00. 


HE “Roman Question” is with us again. One is tempted to remark, “It 

is high time.” ‘Toleration and the dogma of religious liberty have placed 
weapons in the hands of the Roman hierarchy which are clearly being mis- 
used. Protestants are being compelled — reluctantly, we trust, and “in the 
fear of God” — to take up once more the sword of controversy. Dr. Scott’s 
book is sucha call to battle. And a return to warfare may be wholesome, pro- 
vided that we keep in mind the majestic injunction, “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” There are two sides to this Catholic-Protestant debate, now, as 
in the sixteenth century. It will not be easy to admit this uncomfortable fact. 
The present reviewer is, consequently, of two minds about Dr. Scott’s vol- 
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ume. With most of the arguments against Rome, taken up one by one, I 
could agree. As an Anglican, I should want to soften or modify a few of the 
indictments, such as those directed against the belief in a purgatorial state, 
or against the symbolic value of altars, but such modifications concern 
_minor details. Dr. Scott, on the whole, plays fair. Roman Catholics them- 
selves could thank him, for example, for the sane interpretation of the 
Romanist dogma of Papal Infallibility (pp. 192 ff.). “The doctrine by no 

means suggests or implies that the Pope is infallible in all circumstances.” 
- Dr. Scott directs his attack, instead, upon a less noticed detail — namely, the 
title “Roman Pontiff” which the Vatican Decree flaunts. This is “the pagan 
title of a pagan office” and “marks the fact that the Papacy is a human em- 
pire using the religious instincts and needs of men to forge fetters on those 
whom Christ would fain make free.” 

To cite another example of the author’s penetration to the heart of Ro- 
manist errors, nothing could be better than his handling of saint worship 
and mariolatry in the Roman Church. A quotation (p. 123) again will illus- 
- trate the tenor of Dr. Scott’s indictment: 


From a religious point of view it makes all the difference whether three girls 
lost on a moor call upon St. Antony (as happened lately), or call upon God. For 
God is character, and His character is at least partially known, and to call upon 
Him is, at least half consciously, to acknowledge the moral demand which He 
makes upon us. St. Antony has no known character. He makes no moral demand. 
All he asks for is some candles at his shrine and some contribution to his box. 


Dr. Scott’s attack upon the Romanist deflection of the Gospel is given 
unity by his emphasis upon a central theme. Romanism is a throwback to 
Old Testament legalism. It is Pharisaism. Jesus’ own parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican is cited many times in the volume, and Dr. Scott could be 
said to rest his whole case upon the contrast between works and grace which 
this parable illustrates. What are the epistles of St. Paul except a glorious 
commentary on this parable, with the mighty acts of God’s redemption as 
historical validation? Here Dr. Scott is surely right. The Reformers of the 
sixteenth century were right also in directing their attack upon the “works 
gospel” of mediaeval Roman theology. The New ‘Testament Gospel of 
Grace and of Justification by Faith has never had easy victories. Dr. Scott 
shows how it was in danger of being turned into Judaistic merit-theology as 
early as the second century. He quotes liberally from the writings of Clem- 
ent, Justin Martyr, and Ignatius (pp. 21-56). Throughout the mediaeval 
period this deflection of the Gospel from salvation by faith to salvation by 
works of the law progressed cumulatively. ‘The Reformation, long prepared, 
finally returned to the Gospel. Rome, however, has never repented. 

Dr. Scott performs a great service in thus revealing the true theological 
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cleavage between Rome and Protestantism in terms understandable, one 
may hope, today. Here is no petty indictment. The essence of the Christian 
faith itself is involved in the great schism of Christian history. : 

My own doubts as to the complete adequacy of Dr. Scott’s presentation 
come when the volume is appraised as a whole. For there is here no hint 
that Rome in her turn could speak words of judgment upon Protestantism. 
Her case (and we had best admit that she has one) receives little or no 
voicing. 

I limit myself to two reflections. Dr. Scott rightly indicts Rome of harbor- 
ing a merit-theology. ‘This is Old Testament legalism, if you like. But the 
Old Testament is still part of the Christian Bible. Dr. Scott comes close at 
times to yielding to the Marcionite heresy and neglecting ““The Law” alto- 
gether. St. Paul may have felt safe in presenting the Gospel of Grace so ve- 
hemently because it never occurred to him that the Old Testament would 
not be vividly there as background. ‘The Law can be displaced by the Gospel 
to the point where you have left only a sentimental doctrine of Grace. The 
“Liberty of a Christian Man” can be abused as can legalism, and with even 
worse results. A multitude of American Protestants seemingly feel so free 
under the Gospel that they have well-nigh given up church attendance en- 
tirely. The Romanist’s respect for the Law of his Church may, by contrast, 
have the blessing of God. To Protestants of the twentieth century could be 
addressed words once addressed to Christians of the sixteenth century by 
Lancelot Andrews: “Now I know not how, but we are fallen clean from the 
term ‘Law’; nay, we are even fallen out with it. Nothing but Gospel now. 
‘The name of the Law we look strangely at; we shun it in our common talk. 
To this it has come, while men seek to live as they list” (Sermon on the Na- 
tivity, 1624). 

A second reflection concerns the doctrine of the corporate, “catholic” 
Church. Protestants, as they clarify their opposition to Rome, had best face | 
the question of the Church with at least a little penitence. When we have 
said all that can properly be said about the errors of Rome in her departures | 
from New Testament ideals of the “fellowship of the Holy Spirit,” we con- 
front our grievous errors also. Protestants are always in danger of commit- 
ting the intellectualist fallacy. We appeal for loyalty to the truth — and 
rightly so. Our acceptance of the Gospel as norm over the existential Church _ 
is a great achievement. But what about our loyalty to the community which 
alone can preserve the Gospel? Loyalty to a community is a powerful force. 
We shall never understand Roman Catholic piety and sanctity unless we 
sympathetically appreciate what “Church” can mean to a member of the 
Roman communion. Not every Roman Catholic is blind to Roman errors 
of Biblical interpretation, or to his Church’s superstitious tendencies (think 
of a Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, or a host of scholars and scientists of un- 
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_ questioned intellectual integrity). But loyalty to a community comes first. 


Many a son has remained loyal to a family bond despite the fact that the 
mother may be given over to strange whims or the father to bad logic. Rome 
possesses corporateness — world-wide, historically continuous, with untold 


_treasures of symbol and liturgical resource. And she finds sanctions for this 


unity of her corporate life in the very Bible to which Protestants make their 
constant appeals, yet whose undoubted presentation of ‘There is one body, 


_ and one Spirit’’ they seem to ignore. Until a divided Protestantism can offer 


the world a comparable unified corporate fellowship, all her victories on the 


platform of theological debate and all her ethical superiority of Christian 


witness will fail of complete vindication. TOS VEDET 


A MARTYR’S WITNESS 


By THE Rivers or BAsByLon. Fifteen Sermons, by Kay Munk. Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House, $1.00. 


ERE is preaching in deadly earnest! ‘These sermons were delivered by 
Kaj Munk to his congregation in Vedersoe, Denmark, during the 
spring and summer of 1941, a year after the German occupation of Den- 


_mark. 


The title is apt in suggesting the time when they were preached as one 
when his people were suffering under the domination of an alien foe. That, 


_ however, is as far as the analogy carries. For there is no suggestion here of 


sitting down and weeping. There is sorrow enough reflected through these 
ringing words. But there is ever aggressive spiritual attack upon these in- 
vaders who are an offense to every fibre of this man’s consecrated being. 
Those who are most bitterly “told off’ are his own countrymen who com- 
promise with these evil overlords. As for the latter, “wolves” is the Biblical 
term most frequently used to denote them. 

The stuff out of which these sermons are wrought is not, however, resent- 
ment against a perfidious occupation of his beloved country. At bottom, and 
permeating every utterance through and through is a deep, abiding Chris- 
tian faith and experience. Ever these pronouncements are those of a man of 
God, rather than any protagonist for a single country. Following the set 
lessons of the Lutheran Church for the Sundays after Easter, each sermon 
reveals spiritual insight and homiletic power to a moving degree. The titles 
of the sermons, which were given by the translator, John M. Jensen, set 
forth the themes, such as ‘““My Lord and My God,” “The Good Shepherd,” 
“Sin, Righteousness and Judgment,” etc. But these fail to suggest either the 
power or the freshness or the lift which is revealed to Kaj Munk in Scrip- 
ture, and transmitted to his people through the alembic of his mighty spirit, 
and to those who are within the reach of his writings. 
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Here are the concluding paragraphs from a sermon called The Good 
Shepherd: 


Look at the martyrs in their last moments. When Nero burned them alive, 
when the Bolsheviks drove them against the wall, they felt that the Great Shep- 
herd had paved the way for them, and that He now again came and walked with 
them over the place of death into the great victorious fold in the meadows of 
Patadise: sia: 

The white light of eternity shines over this infinite fold. They are all gathered 
there, the great white band, those persecuted in the early days together with 
those suffering in the last days. . . . Little mutilated children run around with 
perfect bodies; soldiers kneel in gratitude because their blood-guilt is washed 
away; the noble heathen who has finally found the source of truth in Christ; the 
sinful woman whom the Shepherd rescued from certain perdition at the last min- 
ute; heroes and ordinary folks, athletes and cripples — they are all there; and the 
Shepherd Himself sits on the hill of Golgotha, which has now become a hill of 
heather in full bloom, and He looks at all His sheep on the meadows by the river 
of truth. Then He takes His flute and plays the wonderful melody: One flock and 
one Shepherd. 


Finally arrested by the Germans on January 4, 1944, Kaj Munk became 

a martyr. His body was found the next morning in a ditch, shot through the 

head. Thus he himself joined “the great white band.”’ He had been a tower 

of strength to his people. And in his death he was not separated from them. 

‘These sermons reveal his faith and his courage. They reveal a workman who 

needed not to be ashamed. And more than all this, they reveal a man of God. 
Epwarp C. BoyNTOoN 


WORLD MISSION AND ECUMENICAL SPIRIT 


My FatTHer WorkeTH Hiruerto, by Ertc H. WAHLSTROM. Augustana Book 
Concern, $1.50. 
a) eae outline of a college course in missions is an excellent example of 
multum in parvo. It contains a brief survey of the missionary expansion 
of Christianity in the Early Church, the Middle Ages, and in the Reforma- 
tion Period; and a chapter on “Forerunners of Modern Protestant Mis- 
sions.” The greater part of the book is given to “The Emergence of the 
Modern Missionary Movement in Europe and America” and the progress 
of missions in the modern period in India, China, and Africa. 

The author has achieved a remarkable comprehensiveness of view and 
clarity of exposition. The great names and events of each period are pre- 
sented and by selection of three areas in modern times the character of mis- 
sionary work is better represented than it would have been by an attempted 
coverage of the whole field. Despite the brief compass, again, there is a re- 
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_ lating of missions to historic conditions and the outlining of cultural setting 
and significance of missionary activity in different parts of the world. 

The bibliography provides a few significant works for further study of 
the subject of each chapter and a list of nearly fifty missionary biographies 
_ which will be of especial value in the study of Christian missions. The book 
is to be highly commended for use by pastors and others who want to teach 
missions to young people and the lay membership of the Church generally. 
It is the kind of thing that has been needed, broad in scope but simple and 
not burdened with a mass of detail. 

Perhaps the most valuable parts of the book are the introduction and the 
last chapter entitled, “Is a New Day Coming?” These show a keen awareness 
of the task of a World Church in this time and of the enlightened evangeli- 
cal policy that would dominate its witness and its work. Dr. Wahlstrom is a 
Lutheran, professor of New Testament Language and Literature at Augus- 
tana Theological Seminary, but his book is free from bias or undue pre- 
occupation with the missionary interests of the Lutheran Church. It is an 
excellent illustration of the fact that the World Mission of the Church is a 
chief medium of the ecumenical spirit and that present-day missions consti- 
tute an area of practical and world-wide co- Qe ete among Protestant 
communions. 

HuGH VERNON WHITE 


A WEIGHTY LITTLE BOOK 


THE TREATISE OF St. ATHANASIUS, DE INCARNATIONE VERBI DEI, newly 
translated into English by a Religious of C. S. M. V.,S. Th., with an intro- 
duction by C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
A ae format, the typography, the paging, the division into brief chapters 

with attractive headings, entice one to read this little but weighty book 
by one of the epoch-making Fathers of the ancient Church. His spirit and 
doctrine still live in large sections of the Christian Church. 

In the Introduction (8 pp.) Mr. Lewis pleads for the reading of the clas- 
sics instead of many expositions of them in modern terms. “This,” he says, 
“is a good translation of a very great book . . . The Incarnation has a vital 
message for the twentieth as for the fourth century.” This statement, how- 
ever, does not imply that the reader today will accept, without protest, all 
that the ancient Father presents. 

Rarely does one find so illuminating a biography of the author of a book 
as is written by the translator in nine pages. The tract itself is divided into 
nine chapters covering seventy-one pages. 

Athanasius wrote The Incarnation about 318 A.p., seven years before the 
Nicene Council, 325, where he as a deacon played the most important part 
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in the formulation of the Nicene Creed. But while he wrote on the Incarna- 
tion years before the Arian controversy was at its height, the issues involved 
were discussed from the beginning of the second or the end of the first 
century. 

The early Christians had two deeply-rooted convictions about Jesus: (1) 
He was man; (2) he was more than man — God. Not until Christianity was 
established on Greek soil was an attempt made to prepare a dogmatic Chris- - 
tology which included a trinitarian dogma and a two-nature theory of the 
person of Christ — necessary to account for man’s salvation from the Greek ~ 
point of view. According to the Greeks, even pre-Christian Greeks, sin was 
the result of separation from God through ignorance and was followed by ~ 
man’s decay and death. The sinner was like the branch separated from the 
vine — for a time still vibrant with life but in the end subject to the limita- 
tion of the finite and to mortality. The only hope of man, the only way of 
salvation, was for the ousza, the essence of God, of life eternal, to become 
flesh and thus restore mortal man into vital relation with the Immortal God. 
Jesus must be complete man and true God to become Saviour and Lord. 
Hence the immovable objection to the Christology of Arius or of the semi- 
Arians, who tried to substitute the Greek word hetero-ousia (other than 
God) or the homoi-ousia (like God) in place of the homo-ousia (identity 
with God). If he is only a creature, as Arius affirmed, he can be only an ex- 
ample but not a Saviour, for he lacks the essence of the Deity which alone 
can revitalise man.in a state of decay and death. If he is only God and not 
complete man, he cannot be a Saviour, because he cannot infuse the essence 
of Deity into man — body, soul, and spirit. Hence the rock upon which 
Athanasius erected his Christology was contained in the affirmation, for 
which he was exiled five times: “In Jesus Christ, God himself entered hu- 
manity.” This affirmation, with all its implications, became the foundation 
of both the Catholic and the Evangelical faith — yet its significance was de- 
fined in different terms through the centuries. 

In his Incarnation of the Word of God, Athanasius wrote the Greek pro- 
totype of the Cur Deus Homo of the medieval Anselm; but while both held 
the doctrine of the God-man, they did so with widely different views of sin 
and the way of salvation — the one rooted in the Greek mind and heart, the 
other in the Latin conception of God and the nature of sin. Professor 
Adolph von Harnack wrote: “Athanasius saved the faith of the church from 
complete secularisation by restating the old conviction that men are re- 
deemed by God himself, through the God-man, one in essence with God” 
(Grundriss der Dogmen Geschichte, p- 161). 

On the contrary, Arius made Jesus a moral hero, who revealed God’s law 
and gave man an inspiring example to save himself by dint of his reason and 
will. In other words, Arianism would have reduced Christianity to a sys- 
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tem of ethical culture, either as a Jewish sect or as a school of philosophy and 
morality among the Greeks. 

‘The views of Arius, Athanasius, and Anselm may spring into life again 
through the Basis of the World Council of Churches “which accepts our 
_ Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” Why must the “Lord Jesus Christ 
be God and Saviour’? 

Perhaps the modern man will ask whether the Greek (Arian or Athana- 
sian) or the Latin (Anselmic) reason for the incarnation is to be accepted 
today as the final theory of the necessity of the God-man. Does any one of 
these theories satisfy the New Testament and the contemporary Christian 
consciousness? The theories of the ancients and of the medievalists were 
serious attempts to account for the atonement in the experience of salvation 
which churchmen had with Christ and in his church; but after all no theory 
is quite adequate to explain this supreme fact of human life. Perchance God 
became man that Jesus might show us the Father — him whom Philip asked 
to see. When men behold him in the face and the life, in the words, the 
deeds, the death, resurrection, and glorification of Jesus, they will arise and 
go unto him. Then they are saved — saved by infinite Grace casting his arms 
around the hopeless sinner. 

The reviewer knows only too well that one cannot in the space of six hun-, 
dred words, which were allotted to him, write a satisfactory review of The 
Incarnation as defined by Athanasius. But he is convinced that the book in 
its historical setting and its relation to different views of this subject would 
make a most valuable subject for a D.Th. or D.D. thesis in a theological 
seminary or a university — all the more so because the first meeting of the 

World Council is in the offing. 
GrorGE W. RICHARDS 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC LIFE OF PAUL 


Sr. Paut: APOSTLE AND Martyr, by IcIno GiorpaNi. Translated from the - 
Italian by MotHer CLELIA Maranzana and MotHer Mary Pavia WIL- 
LIAMSON. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


4a fea Roman Catholic Church has evidently undertaken to provide in 
English an extensive literature favorable to its doctrine. This book, 
translated from the Italian, indicates that the objective is not simply to pro- 
vide a scholarly literature for the priesthood, but also to offer readable 
works for the laity. Giordani omits the apparatus of scholarship and gives 
the results rather than the processes of study. This is precisely what the best 
scholars in Protestantism must do. We have a laity which is ignorant in 
Biblical and theological matters, yet most of the books we write seek pri- 
marily to run the gantlet of scholarly critics. 


Hos CHRISTENDOM 


Giordani gives the life of Paul with a summary restatement of the con- 
tents of his letters. He includes in the letters not only the Pastoral Epistles 
but also Hebrews; for it Paul “used a more unusual vocabulary, or perhaps 
he entrusted his thoughts to a more cultured disciple” (p. 217). Ephesians 
was sent to Ephesus, but was to be read to other churches; the fact that the 
address to Ephesus was not part of the original text is not noted (p. 189). 

Into a very readable account of the life of Paul are worked distinctive 
Roman Catholic viewpoints. At the Council referred to in Acts 15, “Peter 
opened the session and put the question directly and clearly, acting as the 
Head appointed by Jesus Himself to rule the Church” (p. 36). At Ephesus, 
Paul baptized a group and, “laying his hands upon them, he made the Spirit 
of God descend upon them” (p. 74). Note the view of the Lord’s Supper: 
“By feeding on this Bread and drinking of this Chalice, man is “Christified’ 
and ‘Deified,’ and the Blood of the Lord runs in his poor veins” (p. 104); “A 
rain of blood continues to issue from the wounds of the Mystical Christ, a 
continuation and part of the Sacrifice of Jesus Christ” (p. 223). The book’s 
doctrinal control is this: ““The criterion of Truth is found in Tradition, 
which is the faithful transmission of all that has been taught by the Apostles. 
Every change or alteration in this deposit of Truth in Tradition is to be 
spurned” (p. 270). Does all Roman Catholic tradition come from the 
Apostles? : 

One may question details. Did Paul plan to go to Britain (p. 123)? Was it 
concern for Mark’s health which made Paul refuse to take him on the second 
journey (p. 40)? The chapter on Paul’s character lacks strength because the 
Apostle is pictured as flawless. 

The chapter on Paul and Seneca is by far the best in the book. It brings 
out the nature and strength of Christianity in contrast with Stoicism. This 
chapter and the Roman Catholic view of Paul are the features of most in- 


terest to Protestants. FLoyp V. FILson 


IMPROVING CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Tue Cuurcu Beautirut, by Joun R. Scotrorn, Pilgrim Press, $3.50. 

Ae ere oN to common architectural standards is a highly pro- 

ductive means of bringing about unity of the spirit. While this may not 
have been the purpose of Dr. Scotford’s book, such will undoubtedly be its 
effect. Dr. Scotford is a denominational official of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. For fifteen years he has been going up and down the land, 
camera in hand, and sitting down with church building committees. 
Though his experience has been largely with his own denominational 
group, and the numerous photographs with which his book is illuminated 
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are chiefly of churches in that group, he justly feels that the problems in- 
volved do not differ materially from those of other Protestant churches. 

For background Dr. Scotford discusses the question of beauty. The Ref- 
ormation was “a victory of the intellect over the emotions,” a victory paid 
for by a certain fearful uncertainty as to whether the power which beauty 
exerts is something emanating from God or the devil. Only now is Protes- 
tantism recovering from this fear, and no longer content to be “righteous 
but ugly.” 

Arthur and Mary come to a new town and must decide upon a church. 
What determines their choice? Denomination apparently is a minor factor, 
hardly mentioned. The location of the church, however, means a great deal. 
Appearance counts; “paint does even more for the psychology of the passer- 
by than for the surface of the wood.” The outside approach, the steps lead- 
ing to the doorway, the doorway itself, including its lighting, all play a part. 
The name of the church counts (Dr. Scotford doubts whether many stran- 
gers are attracted to the Asylum Hill Church, for example) and so does the 
sign announcing the name, and even the angle this signs bears to the street. 
Once within, Arthur and Mary are affected by the proportions of the in- 
terior, the location of pews, choir, minister, and organ, the colors that meet 
the eye, and a score of things in the service itself. Most of all the newcomers 
are influenced by the orientation of the service: does it attempt to create an 
impression on them, or to focus their attention on God? 

The past has left us a legacy of misadventures in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and it is a major problem with many churches how to disarm the evil 
influence by some kind of remodeling. Many practical suggestions, enforced 
by well-chosen illustrations, are offered. Another chapter deals with color 
and light, two marvelous resources now more than ever at command, al- 
though the latter is not wholly so. Dr. Scotford describes four possible ways 
of lighting a church at night, all unsatisfactory. 

The church school and its equipment are thoroughly discussed, includ- 
ing the history of the basement Sunday School and the “Akron plan.” Mod- 
ern provisions are based on the fact that emphasis in the church school has 
shifted from exhortation combined with instruction to worship combined 
with instruction. Kindergartens, class-rooms, and facilities for group ac- 
tivity all have their several needs, and so do the demands of social life, to 
which the author gives a special chapter and on which he makes penetrating 
comments. The once-reigning ideal of a church “open seven days a week” 
no longer commands its former support. 

A modern need, forced upon the church by the dwindling of the modern 
home, is for a devotional chapel for marriages and funerals, sacramental 
purposes, and private and group devotion. ‘The treatment of this subject is 
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excellent. The author has found that this is about the easiest improvement 
of all to finance. 

The great subject of building a new church then comes under review and 
a wealth of experience is drawn upon for practical advice. ‘There is a sepa- 
rate chapter on “Choosing an Architectural Style,” with comments on func- 
tionalism and the standard styles— Romanesque, Spanish, Georgian, 
Gothic, and modernistic. The book concludes with a brief and rather un- 
certain chapter on symbols. 

Dr. Scotford writes in a popular vein with clear expression, and not with- 
out humor. He refrains however from the easy temptation to ridicule the 
obsolete — rather choosing to emulate Emerson, who was said to have re- 
moved men’s idols so gently that it seemed like an act of reverence. Any 
pastor whose building aspirations end in headaches will have only himself 
to blame if he has not previously put this book in the hands of his leaders; 
he will have been guilty of contributory negligence to his own failure. 

S. ARTHUR DEVAN 


THE POWER OF SIMPLICITY 


WHEN Lire Gets Harp, by JAMES GORDON GILKEY. The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
HERE is power in simplicity. This book is the simple witness of a man 
who must know through his own experience, and through his pastoral 

dealings with his people, what are the life situations which daunt the faith 
of the sturdiest Christian. It isa book about the things that happen to every- 
one, whatever his status or his stature. It is written as though the author were 
talking with himself, and were quite aware that he was being overheard. Yet 
he is not made self-conscious by the fact that he is exposing himself to public 
view. For he knows full well that every man, at some time or other, is puz- 
zled and disturbed and frustrated, and has difficulty in thinking things out 
clearly. This is a time when people generally lack inward quietness, when 
they have too much to do, when they reach the end of their resources. In 
dealing with this time, he does not deal with world issues but with per- 
sonal conflicts, recognizing that world problems are, at root, problems of © 
human personality. 

It is unusual that a man who is accustomed to occupy a pulpit, can de- 
scend from it and talk comfortingly as he walks among the people and is one 
of them. Dr. Gilkey sets each case, then illustrates it. And then he proceeds 
to probe down into his own spiritual experience and to produce the means 
of meeting each case reasonably and satisfactorily. The reader actually feels 
that here is a man who has worked it out for himself and has secured that 
serenity which ought to be the Christian’s trade-mark wherever he goes. For 
example, after setting the pattern of our current uncertainty, which has be- 


se 
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come increasingly acute since 1939, the author’s advice is fourfold: We 


should plan only the initial steps in our course of action; we must remind 
ourselves that events may take a fortunate rather than an unfortunate turn, 


_ that our situation may grow better rather than worse; we should remind our- 
_ selves that, even if the worst happens, we shall still be able to manage our 


situation, because we possess an extraordinary capacity for resourceful ac- 
tion. And we should tell ourselves that God is a factor always to be reckoned 
with. What now will God do for us if we do what we can for ourselves? 

This is not one of these bright books which would have us believe that 
things are better than they are. Its brightness comes, not from an outward 
glitter, but from the inner radiance of learning how, in all circumstances to 
say, “And now, Lord, what is my hope? Truly my hope is even in thee!’ Nor 
is ita book to be read and then laid aside; it is a book to be turned to again 
and again, when life gets hard. 

ELwoop L. HAINEs 


PREACHING IN WAR AND PEACE 


‘THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SILENCE, by Lestige D. WEATHERHEAD. A bingdon- Cokes- 
bury Press, $2.00. 
‘THE KEEPER OF THE Door, by GrorcE E. Sweazey. The Bethany Press, $2.00. 


EADERS of Weatherhead, of whom there are many in America, expect 
certain notable contributions in form and content from their favorite 
English preacher and to them this latest volume of twenty-two sermons will 
not prove a disappointment. All the excellencies of previous sermons are 


here — the swift movement of thought and vivid style, the choice quotations 


and telling illustrations, theological doctrines and psychological insights, 
evangelical fervor and pointed appeal. Yet The Significance of Silence is 
not just another book of superior sermons by the popular minister of City 
Temple, London, as a consideration of the justifiably long author’s preface 
will show. 

When the City Temple was practically desrored by incendiary bombs in 
1941, the congregation met first in one place and then in another until it 
finally came to rest at St. Sepulchre’s Anglican Church, where most of these 


~ sermons were delivered, sometimes to the thunderous accompaniment of 


falling bombs. The preface also reveals the vast outreach of the City ‘Temple 
parish with its Adoption Scheme, Friday Fellowship, Samaritan League, 
and Psychological Clinic. If great preaching is made possible by the give and 
take of speaker and hearers, then assuredly the devoted members of City 
Temple have done their part in the making of this book of sermons. 

T he Significance of Silence then, is a revelation of wartime preaching in 
Britain, and tells us a great deal about the people, the preacher, and the 
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faith that gives the victory. As we read these sermons we may discern 
through inference and illustration something of the dogged heroism of 
plain folk in the face of agony and death. The book is also a revelation of the 
mind and heart of the preacher, yes, and of his method and purpose as well. 
In the immediate approach to his topic, the blunt statement of purpose, the 
well marked outline, and the close application of divine help to human dis- 
tress, life situation preaching is at its best, because it is at the deepest level 
of human need and anguish. Indeed, the chief difference between these and 
previous sermons by the author seems to lie in this matter of depth of 
thought and power of application. Weatherhead has always charmed his 
hearers and readers by his pictorial style, absorbing allusions, unorthodox 
and all too captivating interpretations of scripture. There is a deeper note 
in this present volume, however, and the reason for it may be indicated by 
a certain frank confession made by the preacher in the sermon, “Is It Really 
Good To Be Alive?” The author admits that in his previous discussions of 
the doctrine of providence he stressed solely the beneficent aspect of the 
divine goodness, and goes on to say, “I have come to see how unsatisfactory, 
and indeed false, my earlier view of providence was, and that God not only 
allows evil things to happen to his children, but puts them into a school, the 
circumstances of which make suffering almost certain.” 

That Leslie Weatherhead is one of the greatest preachers of our time is 
the contention of an American divinity student in his senior thesis, in spite 
of certain reservations concerning his idol received in a letter from a dis- 
tinguished English editor. This indicates the current differences of opinion 
concerning the minister of City Temple, whose ultimate place in the history 
of preaching must be left to a future reviewer. This much is certain to the 
present reviewer, however, that regardless of the permanence of Weather- 
head’s work, the faith which is the victory has come alive in the author of 
The Significance of Silence, whose healing and redemptive words have put 
new life and hope into people whose only refuge in their time of storm is 
the gospel of Christ. 

“The mother’s heart is the mezuzah of the Christian home.” This striking 
sentence from the first chapter of the slender but significant volume, The 
Keeper of the Door suggests the Old Testament origin of the title, indicates 
the basic theme underlying these eleven Mother’s Day sermons, and reveals 
something of the author’s imaginative use of Biblical material and his gift 
of phrasing. Before he became executive secretary of the Department of 
Evangelism for the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., Dr. Sweazey held pastorates in Danville, Kentucky, and St. Louis, 
Missouri. Impressed by the receptivity of large congregations on Mother’s 
Day and desirous of emancipating the occasion from its commercial and 
sentimental aspects, he seized the opportunity to discuss in a serious way the 
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moral, social, and spiritual problems of the American home. The sermons 
appeal to noble sentiments, but are not sentimental; they have a social out- 
look without being sociological treatises. The sermon on “Mary, the 
Mother” is restrained and tender and truly Protestant. ‘Two other very ef- 
fective sermons are “Mother’s Day after War,” based upon the New Testa- 
ment narrative of the slaughter of the innocents, and “Our Other Mothers.” 
In the address, ‘““The Romance of Ruts,” the preacher gives an unusual 
treatment of the parable of the prodigal son. 

One might wish that the author were more discriminating in his selection 
of quotations and that he made greater use of primary, rather than sec- 
ondary, sources. The theological position taken in “The Motherhood of 
God,” especially the suggestion that the Holy Spirit might be appropriately 
referred to as ‘‘She,” is far from convincing. Nevertheless it is one of the best 
books of Mother’s Day sermons in recent years, and a minister would do 
well to buy a copy, read it, and then pass the book along to parents. 

VAUGHAN DABNEY 


WHAT GIVES THE BIBLE VITALITY? 


Tue Livinc Bist, by WILLIAM CLayTon Bower. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 
HIS recent revision of a ten-year-old book is an elaboration with specific 
reference to the Bible of an educational principle which has been in- 

digenous to Dr. Bower’s thinking and writing for many years — namely, 
that all subject matter arises out of experience, and has significance only as 
it re-enters contemporary experience. The author himself says in the pref- 
ace (p. Viii): “It is the thesis of this book that the Bible was at the point of its 
origin The Living Word because it was functionally related to the dynamic 
experience of the religious communities out of which it grew, and that it 
will again become The Living Word only as it is brought into functional 
relation to the experience of the contemporary religious community.” 

The treatment falls into three parts. Chapters I-IV discuss the relation of 

the past to the present. They stress the pre-eminence of the present, and 
view the past with its records as instrumental to abundant living here and 
now. Chapters V-IX sketch in rapid outlines the cultural developments in 
the eastern Mediterranean area during the centuries in which the Bible was 
written, and indicate how the major types of Biblical literature emerged 
from their social matrix. This portion of the book is replete with helpful in- 
sights, such as the parallel between the breakdown of the ancient city-states 
with a consequent social homelessness for the individual and the strikingly 
similar phenomenon of our own day. Chapters X-XIV undertake to work 
out a pedagogy for the present use of the Bible. Five principles are laid 
down: “Starting with People Where They Are’ (the life-situation ap- 
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proach); “The Principle of Reverse Order” (taking the Bible as a finished 
canon, and moving in reverse step by step till the earliest sources are 
reached); “The Principle of Relevancy” (by which much of the Bible is ad- © 
judged to have little present value, while the prophets and Jesus are as- 
signed greatest worth); “The Principle of Historical Perspective” (seeing 
the Bible as part and result of an unfolding historical process); and “Re- 
covering the Religious Values of the Bible” (the necessity for shaking values 
loose from their historical context by the method of abstraction). 

The total viewpoint is avowedly sociological rather than theological. It is 
a good many furlongs removed from the current neo-orthodoxy. ‘To be sure, 
the author explicitly states that his understanding of the Bible’s source and 
development does not eliminate God from the process (p. 141). However, 
the focus of attention throughout is the constantly shifting social scene, 
from which the Bible rises part by part. Jesus is a gift to the Mediterranean 
world from the Jewish stream of culture (p. 99). The Gospels were shaped 
largely by the respective audiences to which they were addressed (pp. 
132 ff.). Religion is a quest on the part of man (pp. 13, 203). The author 
quoted most frequently is Louis Wallis. 

A few errors may perhaps be pointed out without ungraciousness. Unless 
Biblical scholarship has espoused positions of which this reviewer is un- © 
aware, the Deuteronomists did not write in the late eighth century (p. 38); 
nor did Genesis receive its final form in the sixth century, as seems to be 
suggested on p. 56. The phrase “pax Romanus’ (p. 103) involves nothing 
more serious than Latin gender. A See can scarcely be seated (p. 122), be- 
cause it is itself a seat. The Index twice lists “Hagiographa” as “Hagiag- 
rapha” (pp. 244, 226). 

The volume is written with Dr. Bower’s usual clarity and persuasiveness. 
Although it will scarcely satisfy those who view the Book sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, it isa valuable aid to the understanding and use of the Bible. 


NEVIN C. HARNER 


SYSTEMATIC READING OF THE THREE GOSPELS 


THE Synoptic Gospets, by MontcoMery J. SHroyrr. A Guide for Bible 
Readers, edited by Harris FRANKLIN HALL. The New Testament, Vol. I. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $.60, paper. 

HE objective of this brief guide is “to encourage the actual reading” of 

the synoptic Gospels, Mark, Matthew, and Luke. It is intended for 
ministers, and therefore much attention is given to “materials for sermons,” 
but it is also expected that the lay reader will find it “equally helpful.” 

The content of the three Gospels is divided into one hundred sections, 
about one third of them being allocated to each Gospel. Parallel materials 
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are usually dealt with only once. Thus space is saved and repetition avoided. 
In the study of each section — called “Reading” — the student is expected to 
concentrate on the Gospel text itself, and to consult specific sections of the 
Abingdon Bible Commentary. He is also advised to study several readings 
_ each day, so that he may finish the volume in six months. Each reading com- 

_ prises one, or two, or more incidents or pericopes of the Gospel text. Brief 
general introductions help the reader to appreciate the characteristics of 
each separate Gospel, and to understand its specific, over-all plan of compo- 
sition. In this way the reader is successively led through the texts of Mark, 
Matthew, and Luke. 

Efforts to summarize and popularize the results of Biblical research are 
not new. They are not so much due to the desire of scholars to justify the 
value of their labors to the public, as to meet a demand on the part of church 
people, a demand of whose urgency and universality the editor and the 
authors of the “Guide,” of which Mr. Shroyer’s volume is a part, are well 
aware. Thus every honest and intelligent response to this demand is most 
welcome. Mr. Shroyer’s small book ranks high in both respects. He is fa- 
miliar with the methods, problems, and results of modern research in the 
Gospels, and he is convinced of the decisive relevance of the Gospels to 
twentieth-century life. However, he does not always come to grips with the 
crucial and difficult issues which arise from this double interest. All Gospel 
miracles are discussed, but the problem of their first century meaning and 
of their modern relevance as miracles is more or less evaded. Except for a 
few timid hints at a rationalistic solution, minor exegetical points and homi- 
letical suggestions are placed at the center of attention. 

In his treatment of the “Sermon on the Mount” the author does indeed 
ask a great many weighty questions of the reader, but too often he fails to 
give him the least hint pointing to the right answers. Sometimes the refer- 
ences to the ABC will furnish an answer, sometimes they only complicate 
the problem. Throughout the book too much space is taken up by the mere 
statement of those questions which already are in the mind of the reader 
before he turns to the book for help. Too little space is left for that kind of 
discussion which enables the Bible reader to ask the important questions 
and to find the right answers. 

The book contains much of value for the mind and work of the Protes- 
tant minister. Its implied estimate of the average minister’s Biblical scholar- 
ship and homiletical competence is not very high. Most likely it is the ideal, 
but impossible, aim of “equally” serving the professional minister and the 
“humblest students of the Scriptures” which makes the book such a rich 
compendium of elementary information, of critical observations, of easy 
and tough questions, of homiletical suggestions, and of too many references 
to the ABC. | 
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Basically these results are inherent in the difficult yet needed task of any 
guide to the reading of any worthwhile text, Biblical or non-Biblical. It is 
certain that the cause of intelligent and profitable Bible reading can be 
furthered most effectively by a treatment which is rigidly selective and con- 
structive in its dealing with exegetical, historical, and practical questions. 
It is equally certain that Professor Shroyer’s contribution is a step forward 
toward this ideal aim. PAUL SCHUBERT 


REREADING MOSES 

Tue Books oF THE Law, by Water G. Witiiams. Abingdon-Cokesbury 

Press, $.60, paper. 

HIS is the first in a series of eight Bible study guides edited by Harris 

Franklin Rall and appearing under the general title, “A Guide for 
Bible Readers.”” The author of this first study directing attention to the 
Pentateuch is a member of the faculty of The Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver, Colorado. 

The book is comprised of nine chapters which include a total of one 
hundred separate readings dealing with a large portion of the first five books 
of the Bible, at least enough to give the reader a representative knowledge 
of this portion of the Old Testament. The composition throughout is based 
on the plan that the reader will have his Bible and the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary at hand, studying all three as one unified procedure. 

While a fuller estimate of this guide to Bible study should include an 
examination of its Old Testament scholarship, this review limits attention 
to its teaching value. Even though the intention of both the editor and the 
author is made explicit, a question remains in this reviewer’s mind as to the 
kind of reader to whom the book is best adapted. The statement of this in- 
tention in the general introduction to the whole series is clear. It is as fol- 
lows: “Since these Guides will be used largely by ministers, attention is 
given to material for sermons; but the lay reader will find them equally 
helpful” (p. 8). However, the general tone of the book does not harmonize 
with this statement of intention. Except for an occasional suggestion that 
the reader write a sermon on a given topic, and except also for a few refer- 
ences to local church problems as the minister will see them, the book seems 
to be geared much more nearly to the layman than to the minister. 

It is doubtful that the book will engage most ministers enough to be a 
study guide for them. Much of the content is familiar material for the ma- 
jority of clergymen. And further, it is unlikely that the sermon suggestions 
will have a very high percentage in striking fire in the minds of readers. 

Although it may have a certain relevance for those younger ministers who 
are getting their professional training while fully engaged in pastoral 
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duties, the book would have a much wider appeal if it were designed for 
laymen. It could be made effective as a text-book for various adult classes in 
the church and would be welcomed by a considerable number of Christian 
laymen as a guide for their own independent Bible study. The use of more 


_ imagination in suggested activities and assignments for further study would 


be one way of adding to the value of the book as a study guide. 
J. DonALD BUTLER 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


THE OLp TEsTAMENT: ITs FoRM AND PurRPOsSE, by LinpsAy B. LONGACRE. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 

ROFESSOR LONGACRE presents the results and methods of modern 
Biblical scholarship in a popular style for the beginning student or gen- 
eral reader. The busy minister who would refresh his memory of some of 
the more essential elements of his seminary introductory course in Old Tes- 
tament will also find this book of value. It is written over against a rich ex- 
perience of some thirty years of teaching Old Testament at Iliff School of 
Theology. It was given as the second of the Annual Southwestern Univer- 
sity Lectures, Georgetown, Texas. The author does not presume to set forth 
any new hypotheses or discoveries. The uniqueness of the book lies in the 
organization of its materials. It begins with what the author calls the first 
Bible, the Book of Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic histories of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. The reader is given the impression that the 
Book of Deuteronomy took its present form in the reign of Manasseh, and 
that the Deuteronomic literary style originated at this time. More probably 
it was only the kernel of the Book of Deuteronomy which was the Book of 
the Law found in the temple at the time of Josiah, and the Book of Deu- 
teronomy did not take its present form for some two hundred years. By be- 
ginning with Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic writings, the author 
tends to minimize almost to the point of neglect the import of the J and E 


histories. This approach to the study of the Old ‘Testament also makes it less 
easy to see in perspective the work of the prophets who preceded Deu- 


teronomy, or to understand Deuteronomy in the light of these prophets. 

The author next considers what he calls the second Bible, the work of 
the priestly writers who were responsible for the preparation of Genesis to 
Numbers. The two “Bibles” are compared and something of the signifi- 
cance of the priests’ Bible discussed. The discussion here and at other points 
is particularly useful for one who does not appreciate the differences be- 
tween legend and history, or the manner in which the Biblical writers’ pre- 
conceptions may color their writings. 
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Only twenty-seven pages are devoted to the prophets, with discussion of 
the history of the prophetic writings and some of the more important pro- 
phetic ideas. This is necessarily a very general treatment, with some of the 
prophets not even mentioned by name. The wisdom literature, including 
Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, is presented in such a way as to open the 
door for the understanding of these books by the general reader. More space 
is devoted to the Psalms (twenty-six pages) than to any other book. The 
Book of Psalms is treated as a temple hymnal. The author is obviously not 
greatly influenced by the Gunkel-Mowinkel interpretation of the Psalms. 
The problem of the date of the psalms is passed over without any real notice. 
Different collections of psalms, the psalms as hymns, the law and wisdom in 
the psalms, imprecatory psalms, and something of the liturgical use of the 
psalms are briefly noted. There then follows a short discussion of the work 
of the Chronicler and apocalyptic literature. One of the most important _ 
parts of the book for the general reader is the last two chapters, where the 
principles of Biblical interpretation, difficulties of translation, miracles, and 
legends are discussed. 

There are certain omissions which the reviewer finds difficult to under- 
stand. He found no reference to Jonah, Ruth, Esther, Canticles, Lamenta- 
tions, and some other important writings. But this is a good book, unen- 
cumbered with too much detail, and many will find it useful. It presents 
effectively some of the results of historicism, and helps us understand some- 
thing of the Bible as literature and the background out of which it arose. 
One must know the form and purpose of the Old Testament before he can 
appreciate the meaning of the revelation of God in Hebrew history and its 


significance for our day. JAMES MurLenpene 


THE DIVINE STANDARD FOR A 

NAUGHTY WORLD 
JUSTICE AND THE SoctaL OrprR, by Emit BRUNNER. Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 
ROFESSOR BRUNNER sees the disintegration of the concept of jus- 
tice as a root cause of the political and social chaos into which the West- 
ern world has fallen. It began, he says, with the Age of Reason, which under-. 
mined the theory of justice based on the “Christian law of nature” that had 
prevailed for two thousand years. The Catholic Church with its weight of 
tradition has been able to resist this progressive disintegration but Protes- 
tant Christianity, Dr. Brunner comments, has had no systematic theory of 
justice for three hundred years. This is why “the Protestant church is so un- 
sure of itself in questions of the social order, economics, law, politics, and 
international law, and why its statements on these subjects are so haphazard 

and improvised that they fail to carry conviction.” 
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The theme of the book is justice in the strict sense — “to each his due.” 

~The first part is devoted to a statement and clarification of principles and 

the second part to the applications of the principles in various areas of social 
living. 

Basic to all the discussion is the proposition that justice rests upon a 
primal order — “the unwritten law which is the standard of all just human 
legislation and jurisdiction.”’ This order is willed of God, and man’s claim 
to justice rests upon his creation, not as the Stoics believed on human par- 
ticipation in the principle of rationality. Thus the law of nature in the 
Christian sense is quite the opposite of natural law in the modern scientific 
sense. 

A basic problem is that of equality and inequality in relation to justice. 
Equality belongs to persons as such because they share the dignity implicit 
in their creation, but inequalities, which call for distributive justice, are 
likewise to be explained by reference to divine purpose. Inequalities are 
due to differences which are the indispensable basis of fellowship, and fel- 
lowship is the thing for which man was created. 

The author sharply distinguishes between justice and love in Christian 
teaching. Love goes beyond all justice. “But it always presupposes justice 
and fulfils the claims of justice before setting about its own business, 
which consists in transcending those claims, in the more than just, in the 
free gift of what no man can justly lay claim to.” However, disregard for the 
aims of justice would frustrate the aims of love. 

Dr. Brunner wrestles with the problem of the state and its raison d’étre in 
Christian theology. Is it an ‘order of creation” or not? He assigns evil a large 
place in the rationale of the state but he recognizes that man’s need “‘to 
establish a form of community which shall embrace all others” is “in con- 
formity with creation.”’ With respect to its necessary aspects the state may 
therefore be considered a divine ordinance. But the function of the state 
as an instrument of power tends to be proportional to men’s evil propen- 
sities. 

Hanging over the entire discussion is the shadow of the totalitarian state. 
The original text, of which we have here a translation, was written in 1943 
and the menace of totalitarianism seems to have affected it throughout, and 
with good reason. It has perhaps, however, colored too much the treatment 
of political power and sharpened the author’s fear of collectivism in all 
forms. ; 

The reader leaves the discussion of property, interest, profit, price, wages, 
and the capitalist system with a feeling that Dr. Brunner, after an extended 
analysis, has reached essentially conservative conclusions. He repudiates the 
idea that Christian tradition condemns interest, and he advances some 
rather conventional arguments for the justification of profit. He is very 
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skeptical of the possibility of operating the economic Cree the 
profit incentive and he regards communism as the “acme of injustice. 

On the other hand, pure capitalism is pronounced “‘a highly unjust eco- 
nomic order.” This means that the state has a very large economic function 
to perform. Humanity, suffering the ills of economic injustice, “cannot wait 
until all capitalists deal justly of their own free will. It must use state legis- 
lation to compel those to deal justly who do not do so of their own free will.” 

After reviewing various suggested possible approaches to international 
order and world peace Dr. Brunner is led to “the distressing conclusion 
that an institutional solution of the problem of anarchy is not possible.” He 
finds no ultimate hope in Pax Romana, in treaties, or in supra-state organi- 
zation. “The way to peace, therefore, must be sought elsewhere, namely in 
the intention of peace.”’ Unlimited national sovereignty has become impos- 
sible, yet limitation of sovereignty is to be sought not formally and legally 
but in a “moral and practical sense.” This puts a heavy responsibility upon 


the Christian community. E Eaves Orne 


MEDICAL MISSIONS PERSONALIZED 


Doctors East, Docrors Wrest — An American Physician’s Life in China, by 
Dr. Epwarp H. Hume. W. W. Norton and Co., $3.00. 
5 Fara book, which has received the Norton Medical Award for 1946, is 
divided into thirty-two very readable, short chapters which are packed 
full of vivid, illustrative incidents of life in China. There are twenty-one 
excellently selected photographs of Chinese scenes and people. The Chinese 
title, “The Way Is One, The Winds Blow Together,” was written especially 
for this book by the Chinese scholar and former Ambassador, Dr. Hu Shih. 
Fach chapter has a Chinese caption in the form of an appropriate proverb. 
Even the small divisions of chapters are spaced by the Chinese Ying-Yang 
symbol. ‘The whole get-up of the book is attractive and most acceptable. 

It is the story of life in Changsha, China, during the last years of the Man- 
chu Dynasty and the first decade of the Republic. It deals primarily with the 
introduction of modern medicine and the establishment of a modern medi- 
cal school on a co-operative basis with the governmental and civilian au- 
thorities. The Chinese background is always there, accurately and sympa- 
thetically portrayed, but it never crowds out the main theme, the develop- | 
ment of medical care. The description of a difficult but successful delivery 
in a private home, found in Chapter 15, centers on the saving of the life of 
a mother and her baby, but the telling gives the reader an insight into the 
life of the family almost as though he had been there himself. In Chapter 16 
the escape of the Hume family from the Rice Riots of 1910 is as thrilling an — 
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account of true neighborliness as it is of the riots. The author’s life has been 
guided by the belief that sound medicine by itself is not enough. There 
must be mutual trust and respect between races. In a way this account is 
like a laboratory notebook recording an experiment in international rela- 
tions — an experiment that has proved eminently successful. Its fruit, the 
Hsiang-Ya medical work, was built on the joint efforts of Chinese and Yale- 
in-China. 

This book is essentially autobiographical. It begins with the decision of 
Dr. Hume to go to China, and the chapters follow more or less chronologi- 
cally. It does not end until the medical school and hospital had become a 
well-established, going concern. Although so acceptable for its richness in 
incidents of human interest and for its glimpses of the growth of modern 
medicine in this part of China, the reader of this volume will find in it a 
third virtue — a sense of personal friendship with the author, Dr. Edward 
Hume. He not only shares the best of his life with us, but takes us into his 
confidence. As we read, we cannot miss the fact that there was an over-all 
steady accomplishment far in excess of what might have been expected. In 
these days of new problems and fears, it is indeed heartening to read a true 
account of such a successful development in times just as troublesome as 
those we face today. Dr. Hume’s faith in the worth of the undertaking never 
faltered. He gave this task the best that was in him. To read this book is to 
add Ed Hume to your circle of friends. 

The heading of the last chapter, “If you plant for a hundred years, plant 
men,” is a Chinese proverb but is equally true for the rest of the world. It 
is good to be reminded that the future belongs to men of character more 


than to ideologies or economic pressures. 
PHILLIPS F. GREENE 


TRAGEDY AND THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 


Tue CurisTIAN Future or THE Mopern Minp Outrun, by EuGEN ROSEN- 
stock-Hugssy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 


HE great crisis in the world has tossed many able men from one land to 
Ble ee: in the most confusing fashion. Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy, once 
a member of the Leipzig faculty, later a professor of law at Breslau, at length 
found himself teaching social philosophy at Dartmouth College. He has 
touched life widely. He has written and published, much. And now we have 
from his pen a volume of spiritual autobiography used as a clew to the 
understanding of the history of Europe, of the present crisis, and of a par- 
ticular philosophy in which the author believes he has come to the very 
heart of the meaning of the Christian religion. He has confronted tragedy 
and has come to believe that tragedy must be put at the heart of any true in- 
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terpretation of life. Europe and the world have confronted tragedy and must 
find an interpretation of life which moves from death itself to rich and vic- 
torious life. But these very experiences give serious men new eyes to see the 
Christian religion, for it centers in tragedy and moves on to victory. You can 
only understand life when you see that it is cruciform. You come to under- 
standing as you make the sign of the Cross. ‘The God of the Cross has presided 
over European history. Through tension and tragedy men came through 
centuries of thinking and living to believe in One God. Through other cen- 
turies they came to believe in one world. Now they must achieve a belief in 
one humanity. They must include the contradictions in a higher unity. 
They must incorporate tragedy in their ultimate happiness. 

The book contains endless shrewd observations. A vast erudition is called 
upon for the purposes of a comprehensive interpretation. The American 
scene is analyzed with sharp though friendly criticism. The factory, the sub- 
urb, and the man who transcends his environment as he goes from his home 
to his work and becomes the soul on the highway come in for alert inspec- 
tion. The mind of the soldier and the mind of the thinker are contrasted 
and the necessity that they be united in a higher understanding is empha- 
sized. Always the principle of the Cross is the climax of the thinking and 
that principle is made concrete because it is seen in the living God, in the 
actual history of Christ, and among living men. 

There is much that is deeply Christian in the spirit of this book. But it 
scarcely represents Classical Christianity. It is characteristically Teutonic, 
moving from facts to principles and from principles to facts with lightning 
speed. Too often it tries to explain by a figure of speech. And often the solu- 
tion rests upon a formula which is oddly mechanical. It is a book which 
could only have been written by a man saturated in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It isa book which once and again resorts to oversimplification, and 
takes to wings of speculation just when one needs most the hard power of 
facts. An engaging aspect of these rich and suggestive pages is revealed in 
the eager sympathy with youth, with returning soldiers, and with eager men 
whose tensions and aspirations are not recorded. There is at times an un- 
critical gregariousness. Truths which might be put simply are set forth ina 
fanciful mythology which is the author’s own creation. But the book stirs. 
It provokes. At times it inspires. And always it makes more thought in- 
evitable. The author of this brief notice found it necessary to read the vol- 
ume twice with great care before writing even so much about it. His own 
volume has endless markings, questions, detailed criticism. The reader who 
turns to the volume itself will find it necessary to do all this in his own way. 


Perhaps at the end his mind will be clearer than the mind of the excellent 
Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy. 


Lynn Haroip Houcu 
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A DRAMA OF RACE 


Deep ARE THE Roots, by ARNAUD D’UssEau and James Gow. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50. 
| Bead in the war, at an interracial conference, a Negro bishop expressed 
his deep concern over the fate of the Negro soldier when the fighting 
was over and he came back home. “What will be the reaction of the white 
community?” he asked. “Will it say to him, “Well done, good and faithful 
soldier, enter now into the joys of democracy,’ or will it say ‘All right, nig- 
ger, your job’s done, now get back in your place.’ ” 

The authors of Deep Are the Roots have answered the bishop’s question 
in a play which at the time of this writing has been running on Broadway 
for more than six months. The scene is laid in the home of aging, aristo- 
cratic Senator Langford, on the outskirts of a small town in the deep South, 
and the answer is “All right, nigger . . . get back in your place.” 

In brief, the play revolves around conflicting definitions of ‘‘place”’ as 
concerns Lt. Brett Charles, a Negro soldier with a distinguished war record. 
To Brett’s mother Bella, a domestic in the Langford home from ’way back, 
his place is in the traditional “Yassuh” groove — the only groove, she thinks, 
for a Southern Negro desiring length of days. To Alice Langford, aged 
thirty-two, who has devoted not a little time and interest to Brett’s upbring- 
ing and education, his place is at the University of Chicago, where she has 
secured a scholarship for him to work toward his doctorate. ‘To Genevra 
Langford, twenty-two, his place is wherever Brett would be happiest, pro- 
vided she can be near him. To the Senator, who is mercifully unaware, until 
almost the end, of his youngest daughter’s attraction to Brett, his place is 
anywhere in the South as long as he sheds his uniform and doesn’t forget 
he’s a “nigger.” To Howard Merrick, a Northern writer engaged to Alice 
Langford, Brett’s place is anywhere in the North. “Lieutenant, I can’t 
understand why in God’s name any Negro would stay here — why they 
don’t all just pick up and go North.” 

After a week at home, it is apparent that Brett has his own ideas of where 
his place is. He turns down the proffered scholarship to become principal of 
the community’s run-down Negro school. He decides, much against Alice’s 
wishes, to go to an interracial conference in Atlanta (Pullman ticket pur- 
chased courtesy of Genevra Langford). He even dares convention to the ex- 
tent of going to the public library through the front door, and asking for a 
book for himself! To top it all, he and Genevra take an innocent stroll to- 
gether after dark. 

On a trumped-up charge of watch-stealing, engineered by the Senator 
with the assistance of Alice who is finally though reluctantly convinced that 
Brett has gotten out of hand, the sheriff is summoned, Brett is beaten up and 
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carried off to jail. He refuses a chance to be spirited out of town, returns to 
give verbal vent to his hatred of whites — Alice in particular, and turns 
down Genevra’s offer of marriage. At the play’s end both Alice and Brett 
perform an about-face and the curtain falls as they clasp hands. 

In a long foreword, the authors disclaim any intention of offering a “solu- 
tion” to the race problem in general or the problem of the Negro soldier in 
particular. They contend that the theater has a moral obligation to present 
facts about social situations of which the general public is unaware either | 
because it cannot or will not see the facts. In the case of Deep Are the Roots 
the minor fact is the difficulty of accommodation to “caste” faced by a 
Southern Negro who as an officer has had a taste of brotherhood in England 
and Italy. The major fact is the right of two individuals, regardless of color, 
to fall in love and, if they choose to do so, marry. Yet the play is so con- 
structed that the Northern reader, or theatergoer, may see only the minor 
fact. If he does, it will do no more than heighten his feeling that the South 
is stupid, vain, and hopelessly inept in dealing with the race problem —a 
reaction which the authors do not intend and would not welcome. If, on the 
other hand, the major fact is seen in its proper importance, the problem it 
represents is as real for Broadway as for Birmingham. 

The authors deserve a palm for handling a difficult subject with complete 
honesty and yet with restraint. They have given us real characters dealing 
with real situations, behaving like real people. Which is perhaps one reason — 
why Deep Are the Roots is still on Broadway, and Strange Fruit is not. 

BRADFORD ABERNETHY 


THE SOVIETS AND THE CHURCHES 


RELIGION IN Russia, by RoBERT PIERCE CASEY. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 
EASTERN CATHOLICS UNDER SOVIET RULE (Church and State in the Post-War 
World), by MicuaeL Derrick. Sword of the Spirit (in conjunction with the 


Tablet), 1/6. 

Derek CASEY of Brown University approaches the study of Re- 

ligionin Russia with the advantage of a sympathetic interest in all parties 
involved and a broader background of information than those who express 
themselves on this important subject often possess. As the title of his book 
indicates, he deals with a wider area than simply the fate of the organized 
Church in Russia. Chapters of particular value, backed with significant 
quotations, deal with the antireligious theory of Marx, Engels, and their 
Russian disciples (III), and with the semireligious character of popular 
Soviet patriotism, especially in the non-Russian parts of the Soviet Union 
(VI, “Prospects”’). Interesting background chapters are devoted to “The Im- 
perial Church” (I), mainly with reference to its administration under the 
Governing Synod, and “Russian Dissent” (II), in which the chief emphasis 
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is on Protestantism in Russia. One misses any treatment of native Russian 
| spiritual forces, Orthodox or sectarian, a factor which Dr. Casey probably 
_ assumes his readers are already aware of. Against this background the Soviet 
attack on organized religion and the current change to a more favorable 
policy are narrated. There is some slight confusion in detail: e.g.,.Patriarch 
_ Tikhon did not precisely abdicate in 1922 (p. 107), and the reference to the 
major concessions obtained by Patriarch Sergius does not indicate that these 
followed his display of loyalty in the patriotic war (p. 110). But for those 
who do not want cut-and-dried conclusions but an induction into the varied 
forces involved in the Russian religious situation Professor Casey has pro- 
vided an excellent guide, and the views he expresses on the present pros- 
pects of the Russian Church and its relations to others, especially the Angli- 
can Church, are judicious and balanced. Attention may be drawn to the 
careful statement of both sides in the present question as to relations be- 
tween Moscow and the Russian Orthodox Church in America (pp. 190- 
193). 

Casey refers at several points to the efforts which the Roman Catholic 
Church has made since the eighteenth century to find a foothold in Holy 
Russia. ‘They have met with slight success, apart from the rather unfriendly 
toleration extended by the imperial government to Poles and others already 
Roman Catholic. The Vatican program for traditionally Orthodox nations 
is the formation of Eastern Catholic Churches, Catholic but not Latin. The 
partition of Poland brought several Ukrainian Catholic dioceses under Rus- 
sian rule; under politico-religious pressure they were brought into the Or- 
thodox Church, the process being completed in 1875. The same pattern has 
been repeated with surprising speed for the remaining Eastern Catholics of 
Galicia and Carpatho-Russia, now part of the Soviet Union. Mr. Derrick’s 
pamphlet describes these events from the Roman Catholic point of view. 
Although it is frankly an ex parte statement, such pressure as he describes 
was certainly exercised, under Stalin as well as the Czars. One must of course 
remember that religious and national loyalties are inextricably intertwined 
in Eastern Europe. Friends of religious liberty, however, must deplore its 


violation in any area. 
, E. R. Harpy, JR. 


STRANGE VALLEY 


Tue River Jorpan: Being an Illustrated Account of the Earth’s Most Storied 
River, by NEtson Gtueck. The Westminster Press, $3.50. 

HE “‘earth’s most storied river’ and that “strangest valley in the world” 

through which it flows, deserve the finest descriptive powers and illus- 

trations that can be commanded. As director of the American School of 

Oriental Research in Jerusalem, Dr. Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew Union 
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College in Cincinnati has undertaken the task, now completed, of an ar- 
chaeological survey of eastern Palestine. Its western border, the Jordan Val- 
ley, was naturally included; for no one can see it repeatedly without suc- 
cumbing to its weird fascination. 

The book is a series of regional studies. After a brief sketch of the geologi- 
cal history of the valley, it describes the river’s sources, the district about 
Lake Gennesaret, the peculiarities of the valley below it, the tributary 
streams and adjacent heights on the east, the lower and upper basins, the 
valley as a path of pilgrims with its numerous mounds of ancient cities, and, 
finally, the barren ‘‘plains of Moab” at the head of the Dead Sea. 

The limits of the subject are not narrowly drawn. The book is not merely 
a discussion of geographic forms, a description of scenery, and a recital of 
archaeological discoveries. It gives attention to the cultural developments 
in the Jordan Valley, beginning in prehistoric times, and portrays especially 
the part which the river and its valley have played in the Old and New 
Testament history, with many excursions far afield in Biblical story. 

One hundred and thirteen full-page photographic illustrations add to 
the attractiveness and value of the book, for sucha subject is entirely beyond 
adequate description. They are well selected from a variety of sources and 
are well reproduced. While a few reproduce familiar views, the great ma- 
jority present new scenes or old ones from new angles. Many are taken from 
the air and give a conception of the landscape not otherwise attainable. 

Enthusiasm on such a subject can be pardoned. The book is popular in 
style, and the attempt to convey the emotions which this remarkable valley 
has stirred in him has betrayed Dr. Glueck into occasional “purple pas- 
sages’ and extravagant writing. Some will think it unfortunate that many 
Biblical passages have been used uncritically. Archaeology does not prove 
the truth of miracle stories. Did the walls of Jericho fall down at the sound 
of the Israelite trumpets or because of an earthquake, as Professor Gar- 
stang’s excavations seemed to suggest? There is nothing in the New Testa- 
ment to prove that Paul went into the desert after his conversion. His 
“Arabia” was surely the populous Nabatea which Dr. Glueck has elsewhere 
so adequately described. 

Dr. Glueck’s enthusiastic descriptions may mislead those who have not 
seen the Jordan and its valley. I have never seen a spot where the Jordan 
“rolls” except during spring floods. It splashes over the rocks or runs silently 
through little pools, but it is not famous for its size. Is it true either actually 
or symbolically that “he who holds Jerusalem and the Jordan in his heart 
holds the world in his hands”? The climate of Jericho, delightful as it is in 
December, is anything but attractive or healthful during six months in the | 
year, as the flaccid and languid inhabitants of modern Eriha demonstrate. 
The fertility of its soil is great where water is abundant, but there is enough 
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water only for a few hundred acres. Similarly the Plain of Gennesaret is ex- 
tremely fertile and it has enough water — for it covers barely two square 
miles. Josephus’ rhapsodies are hardly worth quoting. The valley could 
never have supported a large population. 

These and other similar criticisms aside, both author and publisher are 
to be congratulated on the production of a most attractive book. It should 
do much to promote interest in Biblical and archaeological studies. 

C. GC. McCown 


OUR POLICY AND DESTINY IN THE FAR EAST 


Tue Unitep States Moves Across THE Paciric, by KENNETH ScoTr LATOU- 
RETTE. Harper & Bros., $2.00. 


EARL HARBOR came as a terrific shock to most people in the United 

States, but it need not have been so. For, if Dr. Latourette is right in the 
thesis presented in the book under review, it was but the logical outcome of 
a train of events well over a half century old. 

The first chapter of the book, “The Far Eastward Drive of the United 
States,” is a clear, moving picture of a continually expanding interest in, as 
well as involvement in, Far Eastern affairs for a period of more than one 
hundred years. Logically it would seem that the major preoccupation of 
America should be with Europe or Latin America, but the march of events 
as related by Dr. Latourette seems to indicate a steady mounting of interest 
in Far Eastern affairs, and an increasing feeling of responsibility for what 
occurs there. . 

Our westward expansion did not stop when we had reached the Pacific. 
Our commerce reached out to Far Eastern countries, particularly China. It 
led to the opening of Japan in the middle fifties, to the acquisition of Alaska 
in 1867, to the beginnings of the acquisition of Samoa in the South Pacific 
in 1878, to the annexation of Hawaii in 1898, and to occupation of the Phil- 
ippine Islands in the same year. By 1900 we were already well on the way to 
being one of the powers in the Pacific. 

Certain things we have stood for, particularly in China. We have, from 
the first, insisted upon the territorial integrity of Eastern nations; upon the 
Open-Door policy in China and the East. It was our influence that pre- 
vented the partition of China among the great European powers. We were 
instrumental, around the turn of the century, in getting Russia to withdraw 
from Manchuria. The peace conference following the Russo-Japanese war 
was held on American soil. Concern for China and other continental terri- 
tory led to increasing tensions with Japan. Whether under Republican or 
Democratic leadership, our course has been consistently one of protecting 
the Chinese and continental territories from Japanese aggression. We pro- 
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tested the twenty-one demands of Japan upon China during the World War. 
We stated definitely that we did not recognize any territories acquired by ag 
gression in China or the East. We refused to recognize Japan’s interest in 
China as “paramount.” We went into Siberia after World War I and used 
our influence to keep an independent Eastern Siberia. At Paris, Wilson set 
himself against Japanese aspirations. The Washington conference in 1921 
and 1922 represented the assumption of the United States’ leadership in Far 
Eastern affairs. When Russia invaded Manchuria in 1929, the United States 
sought a peaceful solution of the problem. When after the Mukden incident 
China appealed to the League, the United States, though not a member, 
kept in close touch with what was happening and definitely reinforced the 
League’s stand refusing to “recognize any agreement entered into which 
might impair the treaty rights of the United States or its citizens in 
China.” The United States took the lead in formulating a settlement of the 
Shanghai incident, though Britain was more directly involved; and when 
Japan refused to yield, the United States opposed herself to Japanese policy. 
While the war was delayed for ten years, it was almost inevitable, and 
eventually it came. 

Thus clearly the author shows the train of events that have led to our 
involvement in Far Eastern affairs. In his second chapter he undertakes to 
discuss the Far East with which the United States must reckon, indicating 
in the case of each of the major groups (China, Japan, Manchuria, Formosa, 
Korea, Philippines, Siam and Southeastern Asia, and the East Indies) the 
principal difficulties and problems that exist. Also included are the occi- 
dental powers with their conflicting interests in the East. The resultant mul- 
tiple issues seem almost overwhelming, and no quick, easy solution is pos- 
sible. Yet, in every case, the United States seems in greater or lesser degree 
involved. What, in the light of all these facts, should be the future American 
policy in respect to the Far East? 

It is in his third chapter that the author states what, in his opinion, ought 
to be the policy of the United States in the years immediately ahead. He 
recognizes first of all that there are some things that governments can and 
cannot do. While the United States as government can do much, there are 
also many other things that can only be done by the people of the United 
States, and not their government. Some things seem clear to the author. We 
must, he thinks, maintain the Open Door principle; the sanctity of treaties; 
our indisposition to acquire additional territory; and in general, must seek 
nothing for Americans which other people and nations ought not to enjoy. 
He recognizes the real temptation that America faces to embark upon an 
imperial colonial policy and stands squarely opposed to it. Other nations 
have acquired empires without intending to do so. Let the United States 
beware at this point. He believes that some form of international organiza- 
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tion in and through which the United States can work will be the best 
policy. In this organization both enemies, neutrals, and friends must be 
eventually enrolled. Procedures must be adopted for peaceful change, per- 
manent boundary fixing must be avoided. International trusteeship of co- 
lonial powers for dependent people is indicated, and the principles of pro- 
gressive autonomy for such peoples is a main insistence. Such are his general 
indications of policy. He advocates for Japan early resumption of full au- 
‘tonomy and entrance into the world community on a basis of equality with 
other powers; that the military must not regain control; that the state sys- 
tem of education be modified to eliminate the hyper-nationalistic training. 
The Emperor must definitely be kept, allowing his fate to rest in the hands 
of the Japanese themselves, but if militarism is to be avoided in Japan, the 
best hope for obtaining it will be in the disarmament of the other nations. 

The reading of a book such as this clearly ought to be compulsory for 
those who are our policy makers in government in the present situation. 

But the author is perfectly clear and right in stating that much of the suc- 
cess of our future dealings with the Far East will depend not solely on gov- 
ernment, but upon the attitudes of the American people towards people of 
the East. How shall we solve the problems of the Orient happily unless we 
accord citizenship to peoples of the East, at least on a quota’ basis? Further- 
more it can be seen that a continuation of the really effective work of mis- 
sions will contribute greatly to the desired outcome. So this book, which 
deals mainly with matters of governmental policy, turns out to be a most 
cogent statement of the need for the active prosecution of the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise in the days just ahead. The church as well as government 
will play a large part in producing the kind of Far East which must eventu- 
ally emerge if the world is to go forward in the direction of peace. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 


TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL CHRISTIAN, SERVICE 


WE Have Tuis Ministry, edited by JOHN OLIVER NELSON. Association Press, 
$1.50. 
HIS book includes both the types of ministry commonly exercised by 
ordained men and those more largely open to lay men or women. It 
suggests how far specialization has gone in the paid professional vocations 
of the Christian church. Ten types of ministry are briefly characterized, 
each by a competent authority: the rural pastor, the missionary abroad, the 
director of religious education, the church social worker, the minister to 
students, the college teacher of religion, the military chaplain, the institu- 
tional chaplain, the interdenominational worker, and the city pastor. Perti- 
nent detail and eloquent interpretation are about equally distributed in the 
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necessarily brief chapters, but only Dr. Elmore McKee’s final section ana- 
lyzes the basic functions of the ministry. It occurs to the reviewer to wonder 
why the church secretary is omitted, since hers is the most frequent type of 
non-ordained ministry and because she is increasingly the first point of con- 
tact between the church and the public, the person to whom many intimate 
and sometimes undesired confidences come, and in general the one who 
cushions the relationships between the minister and his constituency. 

The first chapter, by John Oliver Nelson, Secretary of the Commission on 
the Ministry of the Federal Council is entitled, “Every Christian a Minis- 
ter,” and suggests a unifying viewpoint very necessary in view of the hetero- 
geneity of the material. Unfortunately, however, as it seems to this reviewer, 
Dr. Nelson’s exposition deals exclusively with God and the individual and 
says nothing about the Church which has to judge of the validity of the di- 
vine call, so far as ordination and professional employment are concerned, 
and which in every realistic sense screens the ministry rigorously, first 
through educational and aptitude tests and then by judgments as to accept- 
ability in connection with job placement and displacement. ‘The ministry 
is God’s ministry but it is also the Church’s. 

While every contributor to the present volume has more or less to say 
about the kind of education required by the specialization which he repre- 
sents, there is no studied attempt to solve the perennial problem of underly- 
ing basic training versus the acquisition of particular vocational skills in 
connection with the minister’s education. Almost universally the traditional 
education of the ordained minister is assumed or else advanced post- 
graduate work. Neither does the group show any common mind as to 
whether specialized service (in the case of ordained men) is assumed to be 
preceded by experience as a minister of a congregation. The Army, it is 
noted, requires such experience for chaplains. 

The book is timely. In view, however, of the monumental work on The 
Education of American Ministers (1934) by Mark May, William Adams 
Brown, and others (with the formal approval of the Conference of Theo- 
logical Seminaries), the preface appears unwarranted in saying that no 
comprehensive treatment of the varied tasks of the Christian ministry has 
been offered in a single volume “for nearly twenty years.” Parts II and V of 
Volume I, of the work just cited analyze intensively the functions of the 
ministry and include a discussion of specialization, while Volume II, The 
Profession of the Ministry, is an extensive, detailed and objective treatment 
of the subject. 

Another minor point: The old books on English composition say that 
the form “Rev. Jones” is “vulgar” and that “the Rev. Mr. Jones” is correct. 
‘The reviewer agrees, but page viii of the present book evidently does not. 

HARLAN PaAuL Douc.ass 
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OTHER REVIEWS 


Tocetuer, by Rurus M. Jones, FRANK Lausack, J. Rurus MosEtey, E. STAN- 
LEY JONES, GLENN CLARK, WALTER Jupp, JoHN G. MaceEr, SAMUEL M. SHOE- 
MAKER, STARR DAILY, ABRAHAM VEREIDE, GLENN Harpinc, Howarp THuR- 
MAN. A bingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.00. 

HIS book is a gospel by twelve apostles of the church in its smallest di- 

mension. Its message is that ‘“‘we need to have each local church become 
in a greatly increased degree a vital cell and penetrating center of life and 
power in its specific community” (p. 21). The working formula, however, 
aims at something still smaller than this, namely that a few Christians in 
each church — “the two or three” of Christ’s promise — are to become associ- 
ated under the leadership of the Spirit in a heightened religious experience 
and deeper commitment. The book is essentially an apology for this little 
church within the church — the ecclesiola. Nearly every author expounds 
the idea of the small and vital cell. The essence of the idea is, as Dr. Stanley 
Jones shows, that intensive personal religion is necessarily corporate. Actual 
groups corresponding to this basic cell principle are enumerated: for exam- 
ple, professional cells of clergy, medical men, lawyers, etc.; “research cells” 
of seekers after solutions of specific problems; civic cells made up of men of 
affairs, frequently meeting weekly as breakfast groups; “‘fireside”’ cells; inter- 
racial groups; prayer groups, etc. Too little space, perhaps, is given to a de- 
scription and evaluation of actual examples of these various types. 
_ ‘The book’s occasion is the fact that the twelve men who contributed to it 
themselves constitute a fellowship which has “been fused together into a 
vital cell.” The eminence of many of the writers as individuals should not 
obscure this more momentous meaning of their experiment. ‘They would 
be first to assert that its significance is more than the pooling of the separate 
genius and power of the several individuals. 

The book’s title page carries the text, “They were all with one accord in 
one place” (Acts 2:1). Actually, the content of the book is the result of the 
three meetings of the group in Washington at New Year’s in 1943, 44, and 
’45. Theirs is evidently an association based on selective affinity rather 
than on permanent contiguity of residence. Probably the chief application 
of their central message, however, is to small groups within local churches 
composed of people who actually live together in close personal con- 
tact day after day and whose devoted corporate life may furnish the cen- 
tral vitality for the larger church. Only dynamics generated in these little 
groups can add the attribute of power to the development of greater ef- 
ficiency and the clearer apprehension of truth which probably must be 
achieved at more complicated levels. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page xiv) 


HYMNALS FOR JAPANESE CHURCHES 


HE Commission for World Council Service recently announced that . 

50,000 hymnals in Japanese for use of the churches in Japan are being: 
published and will go as gifts from the American Protestant churches as a 
significant gesture of Christian fellowship. 


TEMPORARY CHURCH BUILDINGS FOR EUROPE 


R. J. HUTCHISON COCKBURN, reconstruction director for the 

World Council, says that suffering nations have called on the Council 
to provide 190 wood barracks to be used as church halls, and that already 
scores have been sent and erected. The cost of the requested number is 
almost a million dollars, which is being provided by churches in “giving” 
countries, particularly the United States. The halls are going only to com- 
munities where they are essential. Thus, a hall was not approved for a Ger- 
man city which already had one church in which seven denominations were 
meeting! 


ORPHANED MISSIONS AND THE SECOND MILE 


HE report on international co-operative support of “orphaned mis- 

sions” during the war period from November, 1939, to December, 
1945, shows a magnificent total of $4,760,483 contributed from all reported 
sources — an achievement unique in missionary history. Since the end of the 
war a few of the European countries have been able to assume full responsi- 
bility for work abroad formerly under their charge; the rest will require 
further assistance at a rapidly reducing scale. The need of continued as- 
sistance is partly due to difficulties in securing foreign exchange and more 
obviously to the impoverishment and disorganization of large areas of © 
Europe, including the formerly occupied countries, 


THE STUDENT CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


INE YORK CITY, with a prewar total of 150,000 college students, 

which is expected to be exceeded in the near future, claims one-eighth 
of all the college students in America, nearly one-fifth of whom are from 
foreign countries. The Protestant Council of the City of New York has 
just set up a Student Work Council to correlate the Protestant work in all 
the universities of the city, irrespective of what particular agency is adminis- 
tering the program. This is a genuinely ecumenical move at a most vital 
point in the religious life of the city, the nation, and the world. 
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